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Women’s Place in Librarianship 
By Robert S. Alvarez * 


CCORDING to a recent editorial in 
the Library Journal,’ many libra- 
rians have the impression that men are 
always favored for the higher positions 
and that women are being discriminated 
against. Such an impression, if allowed 
to pass unquestioned, might have an un- 
fortunate effect on the attitude and am- 
bition of young women in, or about to 
enter, the profession. Hence it would 
seem about time that we had some actual 
facts and figures to show whether or not 
such discrimination really exists. 


Women in Administrative Positions 


I doubt if the average librarian realizes 
how many of our large libraries of all 
types are headed by women. By “large 
library” is meant one of over 100,000 
volumes. There are 317 libraries of this 
size in the country and 128, or 40 per 
cent, have a woman as chief librarian. 
Twenty-five of these women are in charge 
of libraries having over 200,000 volumes. 
They are to be found even in such large 
cities as Newark and Los Angeles. 

In libraries of around 160,000 volumes 
we find about an equal number of men 
and women as head librarians; in libra- 
ries smaller than this the proportion of 
women to men steadily increases. Women 
run a good majority of the libraries with 
between 100,000 and 150,000 volumes, 
and in the smaller libraries they out- 
number the men by four to one. Seven 





* University of Chicago Graduate Library School. 
1... “The Weaker Sex?” Library Journal 63:232, 
March 15, ’38. 


hundred and seventy-one, or 80 per cent, 
of the 968 libraries having between 20,- 
000 and 100,000 volumes are headed by 
women. 

The above figures include chief libra- 
rians of all kinds of libraries.? Further 
analysis by type of library shows clearly 
that the dominant position of the women 
is not limited to any one type. For in- 
stance, in the public library field, women 
head 64 per cent of all institutions with 
over 50,000 volumes and 91 per cent of 
the institutions with from 20,000 to 100,- 
000 volumes. Taking now the 34 county 
libraries which have over 50,000 volumes, 
one finds 82 per cent headed by women. 
Of the 14 county libraries having over 
100,000 volumes, 79 per cent are headed 
by women. Even in the college and uni- 
versity field, one finds women in charge 
of 55 per cent of the libraries containing 
over 20,000 volumes. 

So far we have considered only the 
position of chief librarian: Below this 
rank the preponderance of women is so 
great and so apparent that it requires 
little discussion here. The assistant libra- 
rian of a large library is usually a woman, 
and 90 per cent of the department heads 
are also women. Taking a few examples 
from the public library field: one finds 
that in Philadelphia seventeen of the 
eighteen department heads are women, in 
Buffalo nine out of ten are women, and 
in Los Angeles fifteen out of sixteen are 
women. 


2 All such figures were compiled from Patterson's 
American Educational Directory. 
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Women in the A.L.A. 


One finds a similar predominance of 
women in leading positions in our pro- 
fessional associations. The complaint is 
often made that men are getting more 
than their share of the offices in the 
American Library Association, but the 
women who complain about this appar- 
ently forget that most of these men were 
elected, not appointed ; elected, as a mat- 
ter of fact, by the women themselves 
since the A.L.A. is largely an organiza- 
tion of women. 

If women are in the minority as chair- 
men of A.L.A. Boards and Commit- 
tees and as members of the Council and 
Executive Board, they make up for this 
by taking the chairmanships of three- 
fifths of the Round Table groups and 
two-thirds of the A.L.A. Sections. The 
many state and regional library associa- 
tions are completely dominated by women. 
Three-fourths of the state library associ- 
ations have women as presidents, and as 
for their other officers, 93 per cent are 
women. Furthermore, in four cases out 
of five the president of a library club is 
a woman. 


The position of state library organizer 
or director of the extension division of a 
state library is becoming more and more 
important, and in 80 per cent of these 
positions one now finds a woman. Simi- 
larly, eight of the ten state school library 
supervisors are women. 


Recent Appointments 


The next question is whether there is 
now a trend toward the appointment of 
men to administrative positions. Many 
believe there is such a trend, but no one 
has, as yet, presented facts to show it. 
They may have gained this impression 
from the following circumstances: In the 
first place, the appointments which have 
gone to men have been more widely pub- 
licized and discussed than those which 
have gone to women. In the second 
place—and this is undoubtedly the more 
significant explanation—there is a greater 
turnover of positions held by men. Men 
tend to move about more than do women, 
thus adding to the number of male ap- 
pointments and creating thereby the illu- 
sion of a trend toward the appointment 
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of men. A move at the top of the ladder 
inevitably leads to other adjustments all 
the way down the line. For instance, the 
recent appointment of a new Librarian 
at Harvard University necessitated the 
appointment, in turn, of a new Head of 
the Reference Department at the New 
York Public Library and new chief libra- 
rians at New York University, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Fisk Uni- 
versity. This series of five appointments, 
all of men, may have appeared to some 
librarians as evidence of a trend toward 
the appointment of men when really it 
was no such thing. Each man replaced a 
man, so that the ratio of men to women 
in administrative positions remained un- 
changed. 

Actually, have there been many in- 
stances of late in which women in ad- 
ministrative positions have been replaced 
by men? So far as I can find there have 
been very few. Two or three women 
have recently been replaced by men, but 
on the other hand, the three women who 
were last year at the head of large-city 
libraries—Los Angeles, Cleveland, and 
Newark—replaced men at the time of 
their appointments. The recent succes- 
sion of a man to the Cleveland post 
merely restores an antecedent condition 


Glancing at the Record 


During a recent study of trends in the 
appointment of chief librarians in 142 
public libraries situated in cities with 
over 10,000 populaton in the seven North- 
Central states, I noted the sex of each 
head librarian as compared with that of 
the predecessor. I found that in cities 
with from 10,000 to 30,000 population 
there were two men and seventy-nine 
women head librarians. One of the men 
had been replaced by a woman, and one 
woman had been replaced by a man. In 
the remaining instances, men replaced 
men and women replaced women. In the 
forty-one cities of from 35,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants, there are now only four men 
administrators whereas twelve of the 
predecessors were men. In the ten cities 
with from 100,000 to 200,000 inhabitants, 
the number of men librarians has in- 
creased from four to seven. In the ten 
cities having over 200,000 population, the 
ratio of men to women has remained 
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unchanged, one man having been replaced 
by a woman, and one woman by a man. 

The totals for all cities of over 35,000 
population show that there are now 19 
men and 42 women as chief librarians, 
whereas in the group of previous ap- 
pointees there were 24 men and 37 
women. In other words, only 31 per cent 
of the present appointees are men while 
40 per cent of the predecessors were 
men. Obviously the trend, at least in the 
North-Central states, is definitely in the 
direction of more women as chief libra- 
rians, rather than the other way around, 
as generally believed. 

Recent appointments in the college 
field have been more numerous, and ad- 
mittedly have gone more often to young 
men. There are, however, several reasons 
why men have been chosen for these 
positions. In the first place, their prede- 
cessors have been men. Then again, the 
masculine character of a college faculty 
seems to call for a male librarian. But 
more important than these reasons is the 
fact that the college presidents were 
looking for persons with a Ph.D. degree, 
and more men than women have this 
degree. 


Conclusion 


The surprisingly large number of ad- 
ministrative positions now filled by 
women should certainly be enough to 
convince a prospective recruit that there 
are real opportunities for women in li- 
brary work. They should also be re- 
assuring to young women already in the 
field who seem to feel that there is no 
chance of their ever reaching such 
heights. Incidentally, any one of these 
many positions is the equal of anything 
open to women in, say, the teaching pro- 
fession. As a matter of fact, there are 
a good many men who would consider 
themselves fortunate to get such a posi- 
tion. 


The above figures would seem to be 
conclusive proof of the fact that women 
really do hold a majority of our adminis- 
trative positions and, what is more, are 
maintaining their predominant position in 
this field despite heavy competition from 
the ambitious male element. This evi- 
dence should convince even the most dis- 
couraged femininist that women still rule 
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the library world and that, in all prob- 
ability, they will continue to do so for 
some time to come. Our women libra- 
rians may rest assured that the path 
ahead of them is clear, and that they 
have as good a chance of reaching the top 
as do their male colleagues. There is no 
“For Men Only” sign on important ad- 
ministrative positions. There is room at 
the top for both men and women and 
librarians can be confident that whatever 
ability they show will be rewarded, re- 
gardless of sex. 


SLIGHTLY SCRAMBLED 
(With profuse apologies to 
Lewis Carroll) 


The sun was shining on the town, 
Shining with all his might: 

He did his very best to fill 
All class rooms full of light 

A futile task, for certain rooms 
Were filled with mental night. 


A teacher and reviser, too, 
Were seated close at hand: 

They wept to think of students’ cards 
That needed to be scanned: 

“If they could only catalog,” 
They said, “It would be grand!” 


“If seven maids with Einstein’s brains 
Studied for half a year, 

Do you suppose,” the teacher said, 
“They'd get collation clear?” 

“I doubt it,” the reviser sighed, 
And shed a bitter tear. . . 


” 


“The time has come,”’ the teacher said, 
“To talk of many things, 

To count preliminary leaves 
And number bracketings, 

To know an illus. from a plate, 
And rules that imprint brings.” 


“O students, seek authorities ;”’ 
The teacher did beseech. 

“Some time spent in the reference room 
With all the books in reach. 

You need to have no more than two 
Authorities for each.” 


The cards when they were handed in 
At first were neat and nice, 

But none looked like a model card— 
An all too frequent vice. 

“None perfect,” the reviser sighed; 
“T’ve looked them over twice.” 


“I’m sorry,” the reviser said: 
“IT deeply sympathize.” 
The while inscribing on the cards 
Marks of the largest size 
Whose color was familiar 
To every student’s eyes. 


The students to their boxes came 
To see how they had done, 

But when they looked upon their work 
Elation there was none— 

Nor was this odd, because the cards 
Were reddened every one. 


+. 


A Library Aladdin Lamp for the Classroom 


By Carter Alexander * 


A™ elementary teacher and her pupils can 
greatly increase their power if they will 
make and use a certain library Aladdin lamp. 
In the old tale, the slaves of the original lamp 
would serve only the person who knew what 
is was good for and how to rub it. 

The library lamp here meant will give the 
teacher and her pupils tremendous new power 
over the library materials they need. So great 
is this advantage that it can be fairly likened 
to the power enjoyed by the understanding 
possessor of the original Aladdin lamp. But 
to render such service, this lamp must be prop- 
erly made, understood, and used. Fortunately, 
it is easy for the classroom teacher and her 
pupils to meet all three specifications. 


The Lamp 


What is this wonderful library lamp? It is 
a particular kind of simple card file which the 
teacher and her pupils can readily set up and 
use. This article tells how to make and use 
it so that she and they may set its slaves and 
also other library genii to working for them. 

The basic idea of this card file is that it 
should contain at least one card entry for 
every item of library materials that the teacher 
and her pupils need during the year. Each 
entry should give at least the name of the 
item, author, and always exactly 
where it can be secured for use. Sometimes a 
card may well contain an evaluation by pupils 
or be followed by cards giving several such 
evaluations. Examples: Whether pupils like 
or dislike Five Little Peppers and How They 


Grew. 


often its 


The instant the classroom teacher goes be- 
yond the required texts, she needs a great 
variety of library materials that will regularly 
be housed or shelved in a large number of 


places. She certainly needs various reference 
books such as an almanac, wholes or parts 
of. many other kinds of books, periodicals, 


maps, pictures, clippings, pamphlets, advertis- 
ing booklets, time tables, silent films, audio- 
visual films, music records, and the like. These 
will be shelved normally in various places, 
some in her classroom, others in some other 
teacher’s room, the school library, the public 
library, the homes of her pupils, or the home 
libraries of people who will lend them a short 
time for school use. As soon as she under- 
takes a project or an activity program, the 
* Library Professor, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Printed originally in the National Ele- 
mentary Principal 17:69-71, December 1937. 


number and variety of library materials she 
and her pupils need for successful and happy 
experiences become forbiddingly large. Suit- 
able card entries, properly classified and in- 
dexed, will, however, quickly put all these 
items at the finger tips of her and her pupils. 

For the books that stay regularly in the 
teacher’s own classroom, there will be needed 
for each whole book, an author card, a title 
card, and a subject card. Good forms for 
these three cards can be found in any book 
or pamphlet on school libraries, or the school 
or public librarian may be consulted. The 
three cards are necessary because both 
teacher and pupil will sometimes remember a 
book by author and sometimes by title. They 
will always wish a pertinent book or chapter 
called to mind under a subject in which they 
are interested. All three cards should have 
the call number and author-name data for 
first letters, if any, that are on the book. This 
is because the book will regularly be shelved 
by the use of such symbols. In any event, 
each card should show exactly where that 
book is to be found in the classroom. Ex- 
amples: “Fiction shelf’; “right side of 
teacher’s desk”; “left side of top shelf in 
second cupboard.” For a book having dupli- 
cate copies, only one card of each kind needs 
to be made out, but it should show the num- 
ber of copies available. The classroom shelves 
for library materials should be labeled in any 
convenient way for the different kinds of ma- 
terials and the card classroom location entries 
should correspond to this labeling. 


Absentee Books 


Books in other teachers’ classrooms, and in 
the general school or public libraries, will or- 
dinarily need only one subject card each, but 
all three cards can be made out for any books 
where it seems a help. This subject card 
should have all call number data if any, just 
where the book stays regularly, any other in- 
formation necessary for locating it quickly 
in that place, and information as to where the 
book will be found in the classroom while it 
is there. A paper clip on this subject card is 
a convenient way of showing that the book is 
in the classroom as long as the clip is on its 
card. 

Any other library materials will usually need 
only subject cards and will seldom have any 
call number data. But their cards need accu- 
rate data to show where they may be found 
at all times, just as with the books in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 
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Anal yticals 


Many of the most valuable entries will be 
what librarians call “analyticals,” references to 
parts of a book obtained by analyzing it 
Examples: The card for the page of colored 
flags in the big dictionary to go under the 
subject heading of “Flags”; a certain poem 
on Hallowe’en from a book of poems to be 
carded under the obvious subject heading. 

The cards should be filed in one alphabetical 
arrangement, with suitable guides giving let- 
ters of the alphabet and all important subject 
heads. Any desirable classification by main 
heads and subheads is easily possible and can 
be changed as experience warrants. 

This card file is completely flexible and can 
quickly adjust to any new needs of teacher 
and pupils. Since it carries all call numbers 
for books under any system used by the school 
or public libraries, it easily fits in with any 
cataloging employed by librarians with whom 
the teacher cooperates. 

The equipment needed for this card file is 
little and inexpensive. Cards inches, 
guides for such size whose tabs run a third 
or half way across, and a tray or filing case 
are about all that is needed. Regular library 
cards with a hole and a filing case with a rod 
are best, since with such, when a drawer is 
upset, the cards stay in place. But these are 
not absolutely necessary, and plain cards and 
a file without a rod are much cheaper, espe- 
cially at the ten-cent stores. 


3x5 
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Setting up and using such a card file will 
in the long run make the use of library ma- 
terials much easier for the teacher, especially 
in subsequent years. Most of the work can 
be done by pupils with great educational value 
for them. Moreover, making and keeping up 
the file meets two of the highest requirements 
for a good activity. It is a thoroly real com- 
munity (classroom) service. It immediately 
benefits the individual. 

Pupils who make up, add to, and use such 
a card file will receive the very best training 
in how to locate and use library materials 
effectively. Specifically, they will surely learn 
how to find things arranged alphabetically, 
something they must know if they are to use 
library materials. They will learn how to 
use a library card catalog, the only place in 
which they can find what materials are avail- 
able on a given subject. (If they look at the 
books on any library shelf, they will at any 
one time see only the least useful ones, since 
the best will always be out in use.) They will 
learn how to find instantly and replace prop 
erly and promptly any library materials they 
may need. They will learn how to go ahead 
by themselves in using library materials, some 
thing they must be able to do after they have 
left the teacher. 

If any elementary school principal can in- 
duce his teachers to make and use Aladdin 
lamps for their classrooms, one outcome is 
certain. They and their pupils will soon won- 
der how they ever got along before without 
the power of the library genii that such a 
lamp will put at their instant call. 


A COMMENT ON THE “ALADDIN LAMP” PROPOSAL 


By Ellen 


Y first reaction to Dr. Alexander’s “A 

Library Lamp for the Classroom” was, 
“What a waste of time!” I could hear the 
teachers of my acquaintance voicing their pro- 
tests at being saddled with the task of cata- 
loging the books they use as thoroly and 
minutely as the plan requires. I am not im- 
plying that these teachers are not glad to do 
anything which they believe will benefit the 
children whom they are guiding in the de- 
velopment of the attitudes, understandings, and 
skills which are required to solve their prob- 
lems; but I am taking the position that pro- 
gressive education requires that teachers keep 
up with the multitudinous activities of their 
pupils, and at the same time keep themselves 
informed in regard to a large number of topics 
which never entered the traditional teacher's 





_ “ Librarian of the Matthew Whaley School, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. Miss Fletcher wrote her com- 
ment at the invitation of the Editor and Mae Graham, 
editor of the School Libraries Section. 


Fletcher * 


life with her children, and that she should 
therefore make the most valuable use of her 
time. As to the suggestion that the children 
do the work, I wondered to what extent it 
could be made a “child-purposeful” activity, 
and whether the knowledge they so gained 
would compensate for the time expended. 
[ recognize the fact that such a catalog, 
once completed, would make it much easier 
for the succeeding groups that used the same 
units to find tHe available material. But is it 
advisable to make the process too easy? If 
a fourth grader who wishes to find out how 
colonial children dressed can look in a cata 
log and find that Chapter IT of Earle’s “Child 
Life in Colonial Days” is exactly what he 
wants, it will certainly speed his work. But 
is speed in finding facts the important thing? 
Should we not consider whether or not we 
are developing research techniques which will 
hecome an integral part of the child’s mental 
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equipment and be invaluable to him later 
years? 
The “Tentative Course of Study for Vi 


ginia Elementary Schools” lists among its aims 
the following: 


1. The ability to use the common objective 
terials found in home and school 

2. The ability to make skillful use of sucl 
to study as tables of content, indexes, card 
catalogs, readers’ guides, etc 

3. The desire to engage in self depend 
that will continue thru life 

If my interpretation of Dr. Alexander’s 


idea is correct, his catalog will not foster thes« 
aims. If the material available for a unit has 
been placed at the pupil’s very fingertips with 
out his having made any effort to put it there, 
will any to look further be c 
Will he be eager to search for more 
mation among the books in his home, the pub- 


desire reated? 


infor 


lic library, and other sources? And what of 
the information he desires which is not in- 
cluded in one of the previously cataloged 


units? Certainly he should become adept at 


using the card catalog, but what of the re 
mainder of the second aim listed above? On 
of the seven principles upon which the Vir- 

study is based is that “all 


ginia course of 


REPLY BY PROFESSOR 


ISS Fletcher’s frankness is so refreshing 

that I regret my reply must start with a 
tragic note,—“tragedy is theory confronted by 
a single fact.” My article was deliberately 
prepared to give classroom teachers an aid 
that would fit the facts of 
library conditions. 


elementary school 


Librarians, 
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THEIR OWN BOOKS 
276, for account of this experiment 
learning comes thru experience.’ Would this 
catalog not deprive the child of much expe: 


ence that he would otherwise have in the us« 
of tables of content and indexes? And above 
all, would he become dependent” o1 
catalog-dependent ? 

Aside from this, much of the cataloging 
would be duplication. The school library card 
catalog should contain entries for the books in 


“self 


the home room collections as well as those 
in the library collection. And a child can be 
taught to use effectively a library catalog as 


early in 
catalog. 


life as he can be taught a home room 
The elementary children with whom 


[I am associated make excellent use of the li- 
brary catalog. Indeed, they go much further. 
\fter they have set up tentative goals for a 


new unit, they come to the library and collect 
the needed materials themselves, and they sel- 
dom overlook any possibilities. Is not this 
search for sources of information a 


valuable experience, and a more practical one, 


more 


than that of having their sources at hand? 


I may be unjustly accusing Dr. Alexander’s 


plan of being a “silver platter” upon which the 
for answering all his 


to 


child is handed sources 


questions, but so it seems me. 


CARTER ALEXANDER 


assumption in the that 


consult the librarian and 
her card catalog, is, for the vast majority of 
elementary school children, mere theory or 
wishful thinking. The fact as the A.L.A. 
official consulted said, that a very low propor 


(Continued on page 189) 
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Library 


and Classroom Cooperation in 


Junior High School 
By Edith M. Stoddard * 


AST New York Junior High School 

houses some twenty-three hundred boys 
and girls of adolescent age pursuing general 
and commercial courses. Day after day, these 
children stream into the library, eagerly look- 
ing for something—pleasure or escape or in- 
formation—information on subjects in the 
classroom, on club interests, on hobbies, on 
vocations, or on some enterprises entirely their 
own. 

In the craving to find out about things, we 
recognize the exploratory function of the 
junior high school, and it is thru this need on 
the part of the pupils that we have developed 
cooperation between the library and the class- 
room. 

Such cooperation does not mean simply the 
correlation of two subjects, for the library has 
no subject matter of its own to be taught. 
Rather, there are skills in finding information 
to be acquired. These skills, however, the 
learner will not use later unless he does so in 
connection with some other work or interest. 

In our school there is a special need for 
reference work in the school library since 
there is no public library in the immediate 
neighborhood. Where pupils’ work necessi- 
tates referring to books other than their texts, 
such materials must be sought in the school 
library. From these problems arises the op- 
portunity for giving the needed training in the 
use of library tools—a training we might 
otherwise neglect, since familiarity with our 
surroundings sometimes allows us to forget 
that the child coming to the room regularly 
but once a week is on strange ground. 


To those unfamiliar with the traditional city 
junior high school, let me say that our library 
is a two-unit room. Every class is scheduled 
there for one period of forty minutes each 
week. With “specials” (children from other 
classes having special programs) and “extras” 
(children coming in on their own to do a little 
research work), we usually have about ninety- 
six pupils in the room. 


The reference questions which arise in the 
classroom arrive in the library in various 
ways. Our aim is to have the library refer- 
ence work of each class part of an integrated 
lesson. Whenever it is possible, we confer 
with subject teachers to find out just what 
reference work they would like pupils to cover 
in the library. Together we plan an outline of 





* Librarian, East New York Junior High School 
Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


the background material, taking into careful 
consideration the time which may be spent 
upon it. 

By background material is meant work not 
covered in the classroom, but which will add 
to the pupil’s understanding of peoples or 
countries, give him a different point of view, 
increase his appreciation of art or poetry. In 
short, we wish him to have those experiences 
which will enable him to extend his environ- 
ment thru a contact with books wider than 
that encountered in the classroom. 

For instance, we find that pupils who study 
French spend a good deal of time in the li- 
brary looking up the geography and history of 
France, the achievements of its noted citizens 
and dozens of other things for which they 
haven't time in the French period. In this, as 
in history or English, the teacher-librarian 
must be careful not to encroach upon the work 
of the class teacher. The job of the former 
is not teaching the subject, but guiding the 
pupils to sources which will enrich the curricu- 
lum for them. During the guiding process 
occurs the opening for teaching the library 
tools. 

When the background material has been out- 
lined by teacher and librarian working to- 
gether, the latter combs the book collection 
and vertical files for books and other materials 
dealing with the subject, and prepares a bibli- 
ography for use when the pupils come to the 
library. 

In the subject period, the teacher and pupils 
discuss questions from her outline and in the 
library period we furnish the books, pam- 
phlets, pictures, etc., which will help to answer 
their questions. By “furnish” I do not mean 
to intimate that we collect the materials and 
set them out. All reference books are on the 
shelves, and the pupils select them for them- 
selves. The material in the vertical file is 
handled by the teacher-librarian. Where chil- 
dren do not know which books to use, we 
teach the reference book or library tool, pre- 
senting only as much as is necessary at the 
moment. If only the subject card is required 
to find material in the card catalog, we teach 
just that, leaving other types of cards until the 
need for them arises. 

The work done in the library is reported 
upon in the next subject period. 

Altho we give the subject teacher a copy of 
the bibliography, we prefer that he or she does 
not assign exact references to pupils, since 
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EAST NEW YORK JUNIOR HIGH 


misunderstandings sometimes arise and garbled 
assignments appear in the library. 

When we started to make a point of the 
reference work, most questions came from the 
English and history departments. My own in- 
terest in foreign languages made me want to 
acquaint those teachers with the possibilities of 
background work in the foreign language. I 
made lists of books for the teachers and sent 
to the classrooms a few volumes having par- 
ticularly attractive format. I talked with the 
pupils about complying with the syllabus re- 
quirement of reading a book about the country 
or the people whose language they were study- 
ing. I sent names of students reading books 
of French or Spanish background to their lan- 
guage teachers. The latter agreed to give 
credit to those children who were willing to 
furnish proof that they had actually absorbed 
something in the way of social life or customs 
of the country. This has resulted in an in- 
creased demand for travel books and fiction 
books having a foreign setting, and the fre- 
quent and facile use of atlas and gazetteer. 

Art, biology and general science 
classes come to us for the wealth of biographi- 
cal material as well as for their individual 
problems. The elementary business training 
department wears out the almanacs and hope- 
fully pores over vocational training books. The 
scores of clubs in our midst seek information 
on anything from cookery to comets. 


music, 


SCHOOL LIBRARY, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


From a small beginning this phase of our 
library work has grown so that rarely does a 
class come without some request for reference 
material. And they display an enthusiasm that 
is heartening. 

The matter of conferring with subject teach- 
ers is not easy in a traditional school such as 
ours. So-called “free” periods are filled with 
a hundred duties. When it is utterly impos- 
sible to arrange to see a teacher, we appoint a 
child to bring in the questions before the class 
appears for its library period. We use the 
library club members for this purpose, holding 
them responsible for bringing to the attention 
of the teacher-librarian any needs of the class 
in the way of reference work. The library 
club is made up of representatives from every 
class in the school. Besides reading, repair 
work, magazine binding, etc., the members act 
as intermediaries between library and home 
room, 

To teachers who are not familiar with the 
library, we send lists of books which we think 
will interest them or be of use to their pupils 
in background work. 

To make a success of cooperation between 
library and classroom, the teacher-librarian 
must know the curriculum and what is taking 
place in the classroom. At that it is not 
enough to know what is going on, but one 
must know ahead what the work is going to 
be. (Continued on page 186) 








Present Trends in Chemical Gardening 


By Carleton Ellis and Miller W. Swaney* 


[Eviror’s Nore: So much interest has been 
manifested in soilless plant culture that we are 
happy to present a brief article, with bibliog- 
raphy, by the authors of the first practical and 
authoritative book on the subject. Some of 
our readers may wish to experiment with soil- 
window gardening in the library this 
winter. Aside from its intrinsic interest, it 
would prove an excellent publicity venture, w« 
believe.—S.J.K. ] 
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Fig. 1 


Young gourd vine growing by 
water culture. 


UST what shall we grow indoors this win- 

ter? Well, perhaps that can be settled 
without undue consideration. But another 
might be, “How are we to grow it?” <A few 
past this question would have meant 
only one thing, “in soil, of course.” But now, 
after we have heard here and there what the 
scientist has been doing with plants and their 
habits, we are no longer shocked out of ou 
wits by having our neighbor tell us that he 
grew this or that flower in water. 


years 


The whole matter of soilless growth, which 
to the layman is a relatively new thing, is, 


* Authors of Soilless Growth of Plants (Reinhold). 





nevertheless, to the scientist, a practice dating 
back over fifty years. Several hundred years 
ago scientists first began to acknowledge the 
role of chemistry in plant life. They found 
that certain chemical elements, for example, 
nitrogen or potassium, “when added to soil, 
greatly increased the degree of a plant’s 
growth. Years of tireless research have led 
to the conclusion that for efficient growth, a 
plant must be supplied with suitable quantities 
of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulphur, iron, manganese, zinc, 
copper, and boron. 

A good soil will, of course, furnish many, 
or perhaps all, of these chemical elements to 
a plant growing therein. Most soils, however, 
are sufficiently lacking in some one or another 
of these to cause an imperfect form of growth. 

It was realized that if these known elements, 
dissolved in water, should be supplied to 
plants, then the plants should grow without 
the aid of soil. This is precisely the case, and 
if such a solution (known as nutrient solw 
tion) is applied to a plant’s roots, the plant 
will grow in spite of the fact that no soil, 
manure, nor associated materials are present. 

Soilless growth, then, comprises supporting 
a plant in an inert medium devoid of soil, and 
bringing the plant’s roots in contact with a 
nutrient solution containing all the elements 
required by plant life. 


Three Methods 


There are, at present, three main divisions 
of soilless methods, namely: water culture, 
sand culture, and the sub-irrigation system. 
The first of these, or water culture, consists of 
supporting a plant by resting it on a wire 
basket, and allowing its roots to extend through 
and dangle into a nutrient solution below. An 
example of this is represented by Fig. 1. 

The sand-culture system involves supporting 
a plant in sand, and allowing the nutrient solu- 
tion to wet the sand. This may be done either 
by pouring the solution over the sand at in- 
tervals or by allowing it to drip continuously 
thru the sand. Figure 2 represents a rosebush 
grown by sand culture. It was planted as the 
dormant cut-back wood. This photograph was 
taken eight weeks after planting. 

The sub-irrigation plan consists of maintain 
ing plants in a rather shallow trough of cin 
ders or gravel, and, at intervals, of pumping 
the nutrient solution from a sump into the 
trough, thereby wetting the aggregate bed. 
The solution is thereafter allowed to flow, by 
gravity, back to the sump. Figure 3 shows a 
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Pie. 2 


Rose bush (McGrady’'s Yellow) growing 
in sand culture. 


close-up view of Marglobe tomatoes grown it 
cinders by the sub-irrigation system. 

Most of the development 
growth in this country has been carried on by 
university agricultural experimenters in New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, California, 
and other institutions of learning, as well as 
by various industrial concerns. Soilless tech 
niques were employed for many years as r¢ 
search tools by the scientist long before it was 
dreamed that some day plants would be grow: 
by this method for regular consumption. 

Of course, the chemical clements referred to 
earlier are generally added in the form of 
their salts. For example, calcium and phos 
phorus may be added as mono-calcium phos 
phate; potassium and nitrogen as potassium 
nitrate; and magnesium and sulphur as mag- 
nesium sulphate, and so on. 

Naturally, one is know how 
costly it is to grow plants without soil. It can 
be made a very inexpensive project. If the 
individual purchases the solid chemicals and 
mixes them according to an approved formula, 
the cost will be found surprisingly low. The 
nutrient solution itself is about 99.9 per cent 
water, and needs to be replenished only about 
once every two or three days. A somewhat 
more expensive, but more convenient way, is 
to purchase one of the ready-mixed soilless 
growth preparations on the market. These go 
under various and sundry names. 


work on soilless 


anxious to 


2 The authors’ book, Soilless Growth of Plants, con 
tains numerous nutrient-solution formulas and explic 
directions for carrying on soilless-growth work 
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In spite of several definite advantages o 


soilless growth, such as somewhat faster 
growth, increased yields, relative freedom 
from soil diseases, etc., the fact cannot be 


overemphasized that plants grown without soil 
require sunlight, fresh air, and attention just 
as do During 
months quite a lot of false information about 
soilless growth has been passing around. In 
spite of advertisements to the contrary, soilless 
plants cannot be dark 


those grown in soil. recent 


grown in cellars or 


Soilless Farms 


Whenever any new practice arises, one of 
the best proofs of its real worth can be read 
from the interest shown in it by commercial 
Even at this early date there are 
more than a dozen soilless-growth farms in 
operation in this country. Commercial green 
houses in New Jersey, Maryland, 
California are producing 


concerns 


Illinois, and 
flowers and 


vere 
tables for market by soilless means. Outdoar 
soilless-growth farms are existent in New 


York, Florida, and in other states. On Wake 
Island in Mid-Pacific a soilless-growth farm 
has been established for the purpose of supply 
ing fresh vegetables for the Clipper Ship 
route. Activity has indicated on 
some of the other tropical islands and in South 


been 


also 
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Fig. 3 


Close-up of Tomatoes grown in cinders 
with a nutrient 


solution. 
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America. Certain European countries are con-— 


ducting experiments. 

In conclusion, something in the form of 
praise might be given for flowers and vege- 
tables grown without soil. Numerous flower 
growers have reported “better” flowers by soil- 
less methods. The authors have never pro- 
duced or eaten a chemically grown vegetable 
which was not at least as good if not better 
than similar varieties grown in soil. 


Bibliography 


The authors have attempted to include 


herein some of the more worth while reading © 


references on soilless growth. During recent 
years much sensational and false publicity has 
been devoted to soilless growth. The refer- 
ences cited here are believed to be of more 
actual value, though perhaps less amusing, 
than many of those which have been omitted. 
It is not to be implied, however, that all the 
soilless growth references omitted from this 
list, intentionally or otherwise, necessarily be- 
long to the group of questionable value. 


Books, Bulletins, etc. 


Biekart, H. M. and Connors, C. H. The green- 
house culture of carnations in sand. New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station Bul- 
letin. 1935:No.588 
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sand culture. New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Horticulture Report. 1931: 
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culture. Dawson and Dorn. Los Angeles 
Ellis, C. and Swaney, M. W. Soilless growth of 
yante. Reinhold Publishing Corp. New 
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Gericke, W. F. Fertilizing unit for soilless 
rowth tank. United States Patent 1,915,- 
84, June 27, 1933 

Hoagland, D. R. and Arnon, D. I. Experiments 
in water cultures. University of California 
(Berkeley) Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin, 1938 

McMurtrey, J. E. United States Department of 
Agriculture Technical Bulletin. 1933:340 

Ohio Florists Association. Monthly Bulletins. 
No. 95, August 1937; No. 106, July 1938 

Shive, J. W. and Robbins, W. R. Methods of 
growing plants in solution and sand cul- 
tures. New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin. November 1937. No. 636 

Withrow, R. B. and Biebel, J. P. Nutrient 
solution methods of greenhouse crop produc- 
tion. Purdue University Agricultural Ex- 
eremcnt Station Circular. November 1937. 


Periodicals 


Agricultural Engineering. 17:141-2+. Ap. ‘36. 
Heating of liquid culture media for tomato 


production. il. tabs. W. F. Gericke and 
J. R. Tavernetti 
American Fertilizer. June 13, '36. Crops grown 


without soil. 

American Journal of Botany. 5:337-46. ‘18. A 
new three-salt nutrient solution for plant 
cultures. 'B. E. Livingston and W. E. Tot- 
tingham 

American Journal of Botany. 22:520-42. ‘35. 
Changes in hydrogen-ion concentration of 
culture solutions containing nitrate and am- 
monium nitrogen. S. F. Trelease and Helen 


Trelease 
American Society of Horticultural Science. Pro- 
ceedings. 25:368-70. '28. The possibilities of 


sand culture for research and commercial 
work in horticulture. W. R. Robbins 
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Gazette. 84:317-23. °27. Constant 

rates of continuous solution renewal for 

plants in water cultures. J. W. Shive and 

A. L. Stahl 

97:477-517. °36. Effects of 
nutrient concentration on anatomy, metabo- 
lism, and bud abcission of sweet peas. G. T. 
Nightingale and R. B. Farnham 

Florist Review. p. 14. June 11, '36. Experi- 
ment with new greenhouse bench. R. B. 
Farnham and W. C. Krueger 

Florist Review. p. 13-15. October 22, 36. Ex- 
periments in adopting water culture to com- 
mercial crops. W. F. Gericke. (interview) 

March ‘38. Growing plants in 
nutrient solutions. J. W. Shive 

Hydroponics Magazine. Published quarterly by 
the Hyproponics Publishing Co. Detroit 


‘Journal of Agricultural Research. 53:433-44. ‘36. 


Automatically operated sand-culture equip- 
ment. F. M. Eaton 

Journal of Agricultural Research. 53:693-702. 
"3 A subirrigation method of supplying 
nutrient to plants growing under commercial! 


and experimental conditions. R. B. With- 
row and Biebel, J. P. 
Physiological Research. 1:133-245. ‘14. A quan- 


titative chemical and physiological study of 
nutrient solutions for plant cultures. W. E. 
Tottingham 

eb a Research. 1:327-97. ‘14. A study 
$ p recat balance in nutrient media. 
. W. Shive 

vee Physiology. 12:21-50. ‘37. Relation of 
nutrient salt concentration to growth of the 
tomato and to the incidence of blossom-end 
rot of the fruit. 

Science. February 12, ‘37. 
media. W. F. Gericke 

Science News Letter. p. 


Liquid culture 


318. May 14, '38 


Hydroponic soilless farm created on Wake 
Island. 
Science News Letter. p. 362. June 4, ‘38. 


Plants grown in sand given mineral nutri- 
ents in solution. 


Saturday Evening Post. August 20, '38. You 
can try it yourself (soilless growth). Frank 
J. Taylor 

Scientific Agriculture. 15:110-24. ‘34. Nutri- 
tional studies with chrysanthemums. H. 
Hill, M. B. Davis and F. B. Johnson 
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When, at the end of the term, the music 
department gives a fine performance of or- 
chestra and glee club, or the Spanish classes 
present a lively entertainment with la cuca- 
racha frolicking about the stage, I am always 
a little troubled that the library cannot show 
to the outsider the progress it has made. To 
the onlooker in a school library, little activity 
is apparent—a few children at the card cata- 
log, a few passing back and forth with refer- 
ence books, but in general, quiet reading or 
note-taking. Only those of us who are in 
school libraries realize how the work there is 
linked with every subject in the curriculum 
and that these quiet workers are not only 
reaching present goals, but are forming habits 
which will be of use and pleasure to them in 
those three important /’s of life—learning, 
livelihood, and leisure. 
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The Historical Records Survey 
By Cedric Larson * 


F first importance to every librarian is a 

knowledge of the scope of the work now 
nearing completion of the Historical Records 
Survey. This enterprise was launched in 
February of 1936 and has gone forward un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Luther H. Evans 
of Washington, D.C., the National Director. 
It is under the administration of the Works 
Progress Administration, Division of Women’s 
and Professional Projects. 

Dr. Evans says: “The basic purpose of the 
Historical Records Survey is the preparation 
of inventories and other bibliographical guides 
which will render more accessible the great 
masses of unpublished official documents of 
the states, counties, cities, and other units 
of local government thruout the country, 
and, also, significant non-public historical 
materials.” 

There are in the United States at present 
something like 3,066 counties, including the 
parishes of Louisiana. Each of these units 
of local government possesses much material 
of documentary and archival nature, whose 
contents are known but to a limited number 
of local officials. County and local records 
will form the backbone of the bibliographical 
volumes now being prepared. Material in the 
possession of churches, states, cities, and so- 
cieties of a significant historical nature, will 
also be included in the bibliographies. The 
magnitude of the task may be appreciated 
further when it is considered that there are 
approximately 235,000 churches in America 
today, of which some 41,000 have been par- 
tially surveyed to date 

The personnel which has worked under Dr. 
Evans in this huge bibliographical objective 
has run as high as 4400 for the nation as a 
whole; the number now stands at about 2750, 
with an average of about 3400 since the 
beginning of the project. The help is drawn 
of course from the relief rolls and there 
has been the initial problem of training the 
workers, which Dr. Evans has so ably done. 

The bibliographies are designed for a two- 
fold use, Dr. Evans points out. They are to 
be used as handbooks by local and state offi- 
cials for more efficient execution of routine 
duties of an administrative nature. Secondly, 
they are to serve as a means of bringing 
within the purview of the researcher and 
scholar “the unrivaled storehouses of infor- 
mation contained in public records ... in 
any and all phases of American civilization.” 


* Library of Congress. 


The workers are provided with a Manual 
of Instructions by the Historical Records 
Survey and printed forms on which are to 
be noted the titles of the records, size, con- 
dition, description of contents and so on; 
the forms properly filled in are sent to the 
central office for each state, for checking and 
editing. Every item of information is re- 
checked for purposes of accuracy. When 
all the historical records for a unit of gov- 
ernment such as a county have been com- 
pleted, the information is “boiled down” and 
put into book form and is ready for publica- 
tion. 

Often a draft inventory will undergo two 
or three revisions before final acceptance, 
includirig the editing in the Washington office. 
A few figures will throw actual light on pro- 
duction of these county inventories. As of 
February 1, 1938, some 45 inventory volumes 
had appeared representing 30 states. About 
500 more volumes had been thru the national 
office at least one time and in 894 counties 
work had been rechecked, with 290 added 
counties reporting work in process of re- 
checking, on the same date. The basic field 
work has been finished in 1944 counties, in- 
cluding the above and in progress in 402 
more, which leaves only 720 counties in which 
no work has as yet been done out of the 
3,066 counties in America. 


Scheduled for the Future 


Volumes listing the holdings of state 
archives and of town records are also 
scheduled to appear in the near future. At 
some later date attention will be turned to 
collections of private manuscripts. Some few 
publications dealing with church records have 
appeared, but the vast majority of this par- 
ticular field lies with the future. The Survey 
is preparing a_ state-by-state check-list of 
early Americana Rara and imprints, which 
records all the broadsides, pamphlets, and 
volumes which have appeared up to a cer- 
tain terminal date, such as 1820 for some 
of the eastern states and as late as 1890 for 
those of the far west. One such check-list 
which exists for the State of Missouri cover- 
ing imprints prior to 1850 gives the location 
for 592 entries, only 368 of which are within 
the borders of the State. The Survey is also 
preparing a supplement to Richardson’s well 
known compilation of the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, covering the period 
from 1897 to 1937. 

(Continued on page 192) 








Reading Interests 
By Loretta 


HE librarian or teacher who assists high 

school students in the selection of their 
reading has little difficulty finding out what 
they read and enjoy. With a little encourage- 
ment they discuss books freely and do not 
hesitate to express their opinions. In the book 
reviews they write for school the same frank- 
ness is apparent. 

\ study of these reviews gives one an idea 
of what these young people think of some of 
the books they are required to read. One little 
girl who was too modern for the book as- 
signed to her wrote a review of Dorothy Ver- 
non of Haddon Hall in which she was unspar- 
ing in her criticism. She wrote: 

“I did not enjoy this book in the least. 
terribly dull and boring and had very little action 
in it. One exception to this was the duel but this 
too was spoiled when the reader remembered that the 
duel was being fought for Dorothy Vernon, the girl 
who fainted on the slightest provocation. Another 
thing that got me down was the fact that if you 
were not Sir Somebody or Lord or Lady This-or-That 
you were considered nobody. And then there was a 
fortune teller, oh! what a fortune teller, if she 
wasn’t fixing up some one’s love affair, she was non- 
chalantly telling them they would die at such and 
such a time. 

“And the end, I thought the author might put in 
a fairly decent end after such a terrific book. But no, 
the author had to let us readers down. After Dorothy 
Vernon had been so bold, so utterly bold, as to peep 
behind the curtain at Sir John Manners, she finally 
runs away and marries him.” 


It was 


One of the boys discovered for himself a 
plan for reading a book that contained more 
introductory material than he cared to read. 

This is his idea of the Three Musketeers. 

“*D’Artagnan, I want you to promise me, that if 
you don’t get killed to-night, you will leave Paris 
to-morrow.’ 

“Phrases like this made me read the Three Musket 
cers a second time. Phrases like this add flavor and 
suspense to the story. You certainly want to continue 
to read after reading something like that. You want 
to find out whether he got killed or not. 

“I firmly believe I got more out of the book the 
second time I read it than the first. Why this is I 
do not know unless it could be Alexander Dumas’ 
way of writing. In his books he sort of beats around 
the bush in the beginning, often discouraging further 
reading. This is one objectionable point in the Thre: 
Musketeers. However, if you read a chapter in the 
middle of the story, you will be quite willing to read 
the book from beginning to end.”’ 


The influence of moving pictures was obvi- 
ous in many of these reviews. One student 
thought the Call of the Wild a fine story and 
considered the motion picture spoiled because, 
as he expressed it, “after all the exciting parts 
along comes love.” Another excused the scen- 

* Librarian, 
brary 


Buder Branch, St. Louis Public Li 


of the Teen Age 


Toomey * 


ario writer for this as he explained “it had to 
be there for the little maidens who love ro- 
mance.” 

Of all the books reviewed Captain Blood 
was the general favorite. No doubt this was 
due to the fact that the picture had been 
shown at a nearby theatre. In one review 
especially the influence of the motion picture 
was apparent as the reviewer stated: 


“The book described things in quite a colorful way 
but I think the moving picture version was superior 
as it did not contain any description which is always 
boring to me.” 


Modern youth cannot be expected to concen- 
trate on the works of standard authors. How- 
ever, there are always some good readers who 
appreciate them. It is decidedly worth our 
while to provide these boys and girls with 
photo-play editions whenever they are avail- 
able, since nearly all of them are more inter 
ested in Freddie Bartholomew than in David 
Copperfield and Katherine Hepburn is more 
real to them than Jo March. Few libraries 
are in a position to discard all of their plain 
editions in order to substitute these more at- 
tractive ones; however, I would suggest that 
when additional copies or replacements are to 
be bought, the photo-play editions or the ones 
with beautiful illustrations should be selected 


The Bane of “Description” 


Other young folk who are quite as intelli- 
gent as the readers of standards object to th 
lengthy descriptions so prevalent in these 
novels. As one of them declared, “I don’t 
want the story all cluttered up with descrip 
tion.” Readers of this type frequently prefer 
non-fiction, particularly some of the titles that 
have been best sellers in recent years. One of 
them found Anne Lindbergh’s North to the 
Orient so interesting that she passed it on to 
her entire family. A teacher recommended 
Richard Halliburton’s Glorious Adventure to 
a class of students who were studying the 
Odyssey. Once they were introduced to Halli- 
burton they read everything else he had writ- 
ten. 

Captain William Campbell has given us a 
fine book of non-fiction in his Arctic Patrols 
These true stories of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police impress the reader with the 
splendid character of the mounted policemen. 
The works of Martin Johnson, Paul DeKruif, 
William Beebe, and Princess Der Ling are all 
popular with these boys and girls. 
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The ever present demand for mystery sto- 
ries may be satisfied by selecting those titles 
which avoid gruesome details, such as The 
Chinese Parrot, Seven Keys to Baldpate, The 
House of a Thousand Candles, and the Circu- 
lar Staircase. A good list of mystery stories 
for junior high school pupils compiled by 
Grace E. Kingsland was published in the H/il- 
son Bulletin for May 1932. 

If we are to serve all the teen age we must 
not forget those who are less mature and 
whose reading ability is limited for they are 
the ones who find it most difficult to make the 
transition from children’s books to those writ- 
ten for adults. In dealing with this group’ we 
must be careful not to set our standards too 
high. Unless these boys and girls are given 
something they can understand they may be- 
come discouraged and lose the reading habit 
entirely. 

The best chance of arousing their interest is 
in books written about boys and girls of 
their own age. Some favorites with this group 
are Hall’s College on Horseback, Tarkington’s 
Seventeen, Rinehart’s Babs, a Sub-deb, and 
Florence Ryerson’s This Awful Age, a story 
of a girl which is just as amusing as Seven- 
teen. Among recent school stories are several 


very good ones: The Singing Wood, by Flor- 
ence Crandell Means, a story of the Southern 
California college where Dusky Day and her 
brother work for their degrees and at the 
same time care for an orange grove; Jhe 
Great Tradition, by Marjorie Allee, the story 
of a girl studying biology at the University of 
Chicago; and College in Crinoline, by Mar- 
jorie Medary, a school story of Civil War 
times. 

Any library which is frequented by large 
numbers of high school students should have 
an intermediate collection. For a number of 
years, in a branch of the St. Louis Public 
Library, we have maintained a collection of 
books chosen from adult and juvenile depart- 
ments including books which appeal to the 
varied tastes of these young patrons. As space 
is limited, only six shelves can be spared for 
this purpose. However, as the books are 
changed frequently, the selection is much 
larger than otherwise would be the case. It is 
located in the adult department, since high 
school students feel that they have progressed 
heyond the children’s room. Some of the 
boys and girls browse among these books mak- 
ing their own selections. Others welcome a 
little encouragement and friendly advice. 


A LIBRARY ALADDIN LAMP 


(Continued from page 181) 

tion of elementary schools have librarians ex- 
cept in a few spots like Louisiana and New 
York. A prominent New England superin- 
tendent says only two communities in his state 
have such librarians. A Texas deputy state 
superintendent says the proportion is no higher 
there. 

Moreover, the elementary school librarians 
consulted favor the classroom card files. A 
California elementary school teacher-librarian 
writes “hearty approval of the article,” gives 
“thanks for the idea,” says classroom files will 
greatly help her since a librarian “cannot re- 
member the contents of more than two thou- 
sand books,” and considers that “teachers need 
to be educated that they can aid the librarian 
in the manner you suggest.” 

The facts of the situations where teachers 
have installed the classroom files clearly indi- 
cate that these files insure a far greater attain- 
ment of the Virginia course of study aims 
cited by Miss Fletcher than could be secured 
by any other available practical means. 

Classroom card files foster originality and 
independence because they enable teachers and 
children more quickly to get at the ideas and 
information necessary for being original and 


independent. The teacher can stop her file at 
any point she wishes but there is no earthly 
sense in going back to the Garden of Eden on 
the card file each year—she wouldn't do it on 
anything else. Last week I saw a third-grade 
classroom file in Pennsylvania with a heading 
of Animal Stories. The children had plenty 
left to do in finding Bear Stories or Sheep 
Stories when they wished but they did not 
have to waste time running down the various 
books involved. 

Results considered, the classroom file saves 
time in large amounts when time counts the 
most. The file does consider that the time of 
the teachers and of the pupils is just as im- 
portant as that of a librarian who would be 
utterly helpless without her card catalog. Why 
not give them the same card system type of 
help? Can’t they be library minded in the 
great proportion of time they spend in class- 
rooms just as people can be religious outside 
the few hours they are in church? 

Classroom files of the general type advo- 
cated are sure to spread whenever elementary 
schools get down to honest-to-goodness teach- 
ing children how to use library materials effec- 
tively. The reason is simple. The classroom 
files work, 











ORE and more school librarians are be- 

coming aware of a new reading guidance 
problem. Along with the normal child and his 
reading difficulties, there comes to the school 
library the child with a mental handicap. Even 
if this child does not come to the library him- 
self, his teacher comes, searching for some- 
thing for him to read. What books can the 
librarian offer to this child with a mental 
handicap? What books can he read, enjoy, 
and understand ? 

There is a difference between the book you 
give a subnormal child and the book you give 
a normal child of the same age. At least there 
should be a difference. If we give a book to 
the subnormal child and he fails to be able to 
read and understand it, he becomes confused, 
discouraged, and will decide to avoid the read- 
ing situation as much as possible. 


Before the school librarian can do a better 
job of guiding the reading of the child with a 
mental handicap she must consider certain 
characteristics of this child. 


It is generally agreed that any child, normal 
or otherwise, must be mentally six years of 
age before he can make much progress in 
reading. To this must be added physical ma- 
turity, emotional maturity, lack of uncorrected 
eye defects, and a series of social experiences. 
A second point to be rememberd is that this 
child is likely to limit his reading interests to 
one or two simple types. The problem is to 
discover this interest and then to locate read- 
ing materials suitable for him to read. And 
so the books we give to the subnormal child 
must be within the grasp of his mental powers 
as far as both interest and type of reading 
material is concerned. Do not be alarmed if 
he wants to read the same book again for he 
derives much pleasure from re-reading books 
and stories, because he feels the familiar touch 
of the previous meeting, giving him a sense of 
security. 

We do not have to worry very much about 
the subnormal child forming bad reading 
habits, for he will seldom read anything with- 
out urging. Part of this is due to his inability 
to choose books for himself. This is the place 
for the school librarian to give her guidance. 
Talk with the child, discover his interests, gain 
his confidence by making a very careful and 
wise choice in the first book you get him to 
read. Then, book by book, lead him into a 
series of successful reading attempts. Be will- 
ing to talk with him about the book he is 
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The Library and the Mentally Retarded Child 


By Geraldine Huggins * 


reading for he enjoys verbal explanations and 
suggestions about what he is reading. 

From the mental hygiene aspect, we find an 
additional difficulty. In childhood and early 
adolescence, children desire to be like their 
fellow companions. The inequalities among 
children cause mental conflicts, loss of self 
pride, the damaging consequences ot a failure, 
as well as the constant fear of future defeat. 
The mentally retarded child senses the differ- 
ences between himself and his normal com- 
panions and rebels against it. When he is con- 
stantly aware of his inferiority he tends to be- 
come more noticeably different. It is here, that 
as a librarian you do not let him realize that 
you have singled him out as one in need of 
help, because he cannot help himself. Let him 
feel that your interest in his reading is normal. 

One of the most difficult problems with the 
mentally handicapped child arises at the time 
when he reaches the early adolescent age, is 
socially mature in interests, yet is several years 
retarded, mentally. At this time, when these 
children are more mature socially than they 
are mentally, it is difficult to find books that 
require a low reading ability, yet at the same 
time hold the interest of the higher social age. 
Many times this is the stage when the library 
loses a reader. Until recently, the librarian 
had little or nothing to offer this age, but now 
a group of writers are directing their attention 
to this type of reading material. 

Aside from the characteristics of the men- 
tally retarded children there are certain factors 
in the physical make-up of the books they 
read, that must be considered. Books with 
large print and many pictures are very success- 
fully used with these children, for the reading 
time is short. This involves a success factor; 
for then the handicapped child can read a book 
in about the same time as a normal child of 
the same age. The stories must have a limited 
vocabulary, woven into short, simple sentences. 
The words, the pictures, and the story all must 
be definite for he cannot reason or deal with 
abstractions in any form. 

It has been said that the mentally retarded 
child seldom comes to the library on his own 
initiative. If this is true, it is time for the 
school librarians to begin to encourage him to 
discover what pleasures he has been missing. 
A sympathetic understanding of his needs and 
difficulties will help the librarian to know how 
to guide his reading into suitable channels so 
that he will come to look upon the library as 
a happy experience and a pleasant way to use 
his leisure time. 
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The Informal Book Talk 
By Willard A. Heaps * 


NY active librarian realizes soon in her 

work with young people that the mere 
possession of attractive materials on the 
shelves of the library is not in itself enough 
to stimulate thoro use of the collection. She 
may discover that certain students exhaust, 
sometimes too quickly, specific sections to 
which their interest is limited, or she wants 
to bring to pupil attention some books which 
can be universally enjoyed, but which, to be 
used, need more than the stimulation of the 
word-of-mouth advertising of an enthusiastic 
borrower. Again, she may feel that students 
show a lack of: discrimination in their selection 
of reading, and that good books are passed 
by simply because they have not been “dis- 
covered.” If she is an alert librarian, awake 
to the interests and needs of her charges, 
she will recognize the thrill of discovery which 
comes to young people when they by chance 
come upon some title or field new or un- 
familiar to them, and, wishing to have a part 
in this thrill of discovery, she will then decide 
upon a program of book talks, regular or 
occasional. 


Purpose of Book Talks 


The purpose of the informal book talk is 
usually to instill in a group the desire to read 
certain books. They may be books of certain 
authors or they may include works in a cer- 
tain subject, or again a number of dissimilar 
titles in widely varying fields. This type of 
talk should be distinguished from the more 
formal review in which evaluation and criti- 
cism is paramount, and which is more ex- 
haustive in treatment. For young people, eager 
and impatient, are not apt to be receptive to 
a detailed analysis of a single work in which 
the librarian points out weaknesses and strength 
in style, plot, and characterization. Young 
people, especially adolescents, have certain defi- 
nite powers of concentration, powers which they 
themselves control only if and when they wish 
to. The librarian seeking to impart knowledge 
in what is essentially a recreative talk soon 
finds an amazing and baffling lack of interest, 
often expressing itself in various stages of 
inattention, restlessness, almost complete disin- 
terest and a general feeling of dissatisfaction 
which easily becomes apparent to the speaker, 
unless she is insensitive to the situation or 
undaunted by visible lack of disinterest. When 
such a situation occurs, she must be prepared 
to overthrow her subject and seek to regain 
attention and interest. 


* School of Library Service, Columbia University. 


So the first purpose of the book talk is to 
create, renew or strengthen the love of books, 
as well as to show a familiarity with them. 
A prime requisite is, of course, enthusiasm. 
Without the feeling that what is being talked 
about is worth listening to, and without that 
spontaneity which reflects the enthusiasm of 
the speaker, sensitive adolescents tend to re- 
gard the whole process as another phase of 
instruction. The atmosphere should be informal, 
friendly and cordial and her treatment conver- 
sational as if she were telling of a certain 
book because she could not longer keep the 
supreme joy of it from her listeners. 

Fostering the idea of reading for fun, the 
wise librarian selects her books as suited to 
the grade or age interests of the group. She 
may specialize on one occasion in books of 
greater interest to boys, but even then she can 
manage to weave into her discussion some- 
thing to intrigue the interest of girls. By a 
clever manipulation of materials, she can hold 
the attention of the other sex while dealing 
with books specifically appealing to one group. 
The transition from one book to another should 
be even. There should be no pauses, followed 
by the introduction of another book with a 
phrase such as “Here is another book you will 
enjoy.” That phrase should be definitely ruled 
out. All forms of “teasing” should be con- 
spicuous by their absence. Phrases like “You 
should read,” “You will want to read,” “This 
should interest you,’ “This is an excellent 
book” and the like should be assiduously 
avoided lest it smack too much of reading 
guidance which, while it has a place in the 
school library program, is not one of the main 
functions of the informal book talk which has 
keen pleasure as its essential purpose. 


Qualities of a Good Book Talk 


The qualities which a good book talk possesses 
are difficult to put into words, for the effect 
seems to be tirelessly achieved without effort. 
Certainly young people will want to examine 
the books represented in the discussion, to 
sample more thoroly what has been merely 
tasted in small spoonfuls dished up temptingly 
for them. A sort of electric enthusiasm has 
been transmitted to the members of the group 
who have been almost inspired and have for 
a few minutes been taken away from the 
sometimes drab reality and complex problems 
of school routine. No confusion is present, 
for the speaker has automatically cleared up 
any points which may have come to their 
minds. There is no feeling of exhaustion in 
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the group, for the speaker has practiced the 
psychological law that it is better to skim and 
taste than dwell laboriously and weary with 
multitudinous details which are often confusing. 
The librarian has rather infected the group 
with that elusive something variously called 
interest, stimulation, and enthusiasm. Her own 
personality has shown thru her material and 
the dual combination has left the group with 
a glow of appreciation and well-being. 

If one were adept at putting into words this 
elusive “something” which makes a good in- 
formal book talk, one would search the dic- 
tionary for a series of blanket adjectives and 
come out with a list of prepossessing dimen- 
sions, all centered in the word “interesting,” 
a little word which just about places the crux 
of the matter in a nutshell. Some of the indi- 
vidual adjectives which might be applied to the 
successful book talk would be the following: 


stimulating (ex- active 

hilarating sincere (unaffected) 
enthusiastic vivid (graphic) 
clear free (effortless) 
audible 
Some adjectives which can _ characterize 

what a book talk should not be are: 

dull lagging 
critical indifferent (useless) 
thin painstaking (studied) 
deep (profound, exhaus- thoughtless 


wishy-washy (un- 
enthusiastic) 


tive, ponderous) 
confusing 


The question of presentation is worthy of 
consideration. So many librarians become ac- 
customed to whispering or speaking in a low 
voice, that they lack clearness and audibility 
when before a group. Sometimes, feeling un- 
sure of their material, they lapse into what 
becomes a dull drone which escapes the atten- 
tion of even the most well-meaning and alert 
of the group. Sometimes the narration of 
events becomes monotonous, and then again, 
many librarians err in attempting to outline 
the whole story, thus taking away all desire to 
read the book. Audibility and clearness are 
essential qualities. 

How much of a particular book to offer is 
sometimes baffling. A good rule to remember 
is not to say too much about the book. Tell 
just enough so that pupils will want to read it, 
but beware of giving a complete review or 
synopsis of the plot. Select instead certain 
outstanding incidents which have the bright- 
ness and life to intrigue interest and leave the 
rest for the actual reading. Don’t lead up to 
the climax and then drop consideration of the 
book. If you use specific incidents or want 
to show the flavor of a book, memorize what 
you intend to say. rather than read from thie 
book itself. It often takes but a few minutes 
to memorize and you will have transmitted to 
the group the idea that it was worth remem- 
bering and their attention will not be de- 
tracted when you refer to a marked page. 
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Display the books on which your talk is 
based. Open them to attractive illustrations, 
using rubber bands for the purpose. It is 
well to have on the table other books of the 
same type or on the same subject even though 
they are not discussed, so that every pupil 
desiring something to read will be able to 
borrow a title. Show pictures if they add 
interest to the discussion. Many librarians pre- 
pare reading lists to be distributed when they 
have finished. The most successful talks are 
given without notes, for the enthusiastic libra- 
rian realizes that if a book is worth talking 
about at all, it is worth knowing thoroly. 


The possibilities of the informal book talk 
as a part of library service are almost un- 
limited. Talks may be given at regular inter- 
vals, or may merely be announced occasionally. 
They may deal with a new subject each period 
or may be individual parts of a connected 
series Or reading program. It is surprising 
how much interest can be created and how 
much library circulation of recreational reading 
can be increased thru book talks. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS SURVEY 
(Continued from page 187) 

A word or two should be said about the 
publication of these volumes. Funds at the 
disposal of the Historical Records Survey 
do not permit the printing of the inventories. 
However, three of the volumes have actually 
been printed to date by sponsors, and the 
rest are reproduced by the mimeograph 
process. Approximately 100 copies of each 
inventory are distributed in each state in 
which the county is located, and another 100 
copies go to specified depositories outside of 
the state. There are 80 of these depository 
libraries for the entire country, all located 
at accessible and important libraries. 

Ultimately there will be probably between 
three and four thousand inventory bibliog- 
raphies, the bulk of which will be mime- 
ographed, with the most important ones 
doubtlessly finding their way into print. 

Dr. Evans, who holds his Ph.D. from Stan- 
ford University, is very optimistic over the 
results of this gigantic and complex enier- 
prise he is heading. “The library system of 
the nation is primarily concerned with printed 
materials and, generally speaking, does not 
assist in dealing with the vastly greater quan- 
tities of unpublished documentary materials,” 
explains Dr. Evans. “It is the purpose of the 
Works Progress Administration to build up 
a second library system for the nation, by 
making unpublished materials as widely known 
and as readily available of officials and other 
researchers as printed materials now are.” 
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REVIEWS 57—69 


"Knowledge is of two 
kinds. We know a‘ sub- 
ject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find it.”— 

Samuel Johnson 


Questions and Answers 


HE indoor sport of testing your 

culture has apparently returned. For 
some time newspaper readers have been behind 
the Frederick J. Haskin column and Sabina 
Hart Connolly’s “What do you know” depart- 
ment to the extent that publishers have found 
it profitable to assemble popular queries and 
answers in book form. Thus we had in 1926 
Haskin’s Answers to questions, in 1930 G. W. 
Stimpson’s Popular questions answered, and 
subsequently a Haskin sequel and other vol- 


guest's 


umes of which the latest is Sabina Hart Con- 
nolly’s What do you know? (Philadelphia, 
McKay, 1938). This last, thru its arrangement 


of new type questions and subject index espe- 
cially encourages us to ask, “Has this type of 
book any value in reference work?” 

To date, reference teachers have been able 
by means of these volumes to create exercises 
that provide a variation on the stereotyped 
reference question frequently assigned library 
school students. An occasional reference li- 
brarian has indicated to me that these 
books have revealed answers to readers’ ques- 
tions. Still other workers have availed them- 
selves of the Haskin service thru the local 
newspapers. But as yet no serious considera 
tion has been given to these 
search workers by reference librarians. 

It is that the library reference 
worker should not consider this silly question 
business at all. But at least this department 
will not dismiss these answer books until ‘it 
has shared with its readers a suggestion for 
using them. 

If the questions asked in the Haskin, Con- 
nolly, and other columns daily are bona fide, 
and no one thus far has denied that they are, 
then there is available in embryo an index to 
the American public’s reference interests. This 
being the case what can the reference librarian 
(especially in the public library) do about it? 
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professional re- 
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A monthly review of non- 
subscription _ publications. 


The judgments expressed 
are independent of The 
Wilson Company. Commu- 


nications should be addressed, 
Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 


A careful analysis of the questions and an- 
swers should disclose among other things (1) 
questions frequently asked, (2) 
sources most frequently useful in answering 
popular reference questions, (3) a method for 
drilling reference -librarians-in-training with 
actual questions, (4) a device for anticipating 
readers’ questions. 


answers to 





FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered in 
the library where they were asked. If you can 
answer them please send the citation to this 
department. If you have Fugitives of your 
own send them in for others to answer. 











Answered 


3. Editor of the New Eclectic Magazine in 1868. 

“I noticed in the September 1938 copy of the 
Wilson Bulletin among the list of Fugitives that 
your decision was that W. H. Bidwell was the 
editor of the New Eclectic Magazine in 1868 
I think that those who answered confused the 
Eclectic with the New Eclectic Magazine, a dif- 
ferent publication. The first was published in 
New York, and the second in Baltimore. The 
New Eclectic became later the Southern Maga- 
zine, see Union List of Serials, 1927 edition. 
Che article in the National Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Biography was written during William 
Hand Browne’s lifetime, and as he was a con- 
tributor was probably written by himself. This 
states that in 1866 he founded the Southern 
Review, and two years later became editor of 
the New Eclectic. 


“The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., has a complete file of the New Eclectic 
Magazine, and should be able to give you exact 
information concerning this question.” 

FioreNnceE E. Birks 
Reference Department 
The City Library Association 
Springfield, Mass. 
[Ep. note: I intended to make no decision, but 
merely to present the answers.—L.S.] 


5. Everything contains within itself the seed of its 
own destruction. 


“On your page of the Wilson Bulletin for Sep- 


tember I have just noticed the inquiry (no. 5) 
from Estella Wolf, Bloomington, Ind 
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“Years ago, while I was taking a _ teacher’s 
course at the University of Arkansas, the head 
of the department, J. F. Howell, frequently 
quoted “Every evil contains the seed of its own 
dissolution.” He attributed the statement to 
Pestalozzi. This is the one bit of philosophy 
that has stayed with me in all the years since. 
I have not time to verify its source today, but 
probably it is what Miss Wolf is seeking.” 
IrENE D. GALLAWAY 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Unanswered 


1. (My ’38) Who is the author of these lines: 


Trudge on with hearts elate 
And feet with courage shod 
For that which men call fate 
Is the handiwork of God! 

4. (Je °38) “Something about Florence S. Roberts, 
who she is and where she lives. Her poem 
“Farewell to Su-Lin” appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune, A Line O’Type or Two, edited by 
June Provines, on April 5. Neither Miss Pro- 
vines nor Miss Mildred Burke of the Chicago 
Tribune Library were able to furnish us with 
this information.” 

6. From Sallie Leuer, Assistant Librarian, Loyola 
University, New Orleans, La.: “Wanted a list 
of foreigners who participated in the Revolu- 
tionary War.” 


New 


7. “Can you help us find the information asked for 
in the following thru your Fugitive Column of the 
Wilson Bulletin? 


“Who authorized the issue of the following com- 
memorative medals for the European War, 1914- 
1918? What was the occasion for the issue? 


Allouard. Aux dames. J. Schulman Catalogue 
LXVII, p. 7, no. 28. 
Desvignes. Va fils. Patria 
LXXIII, p. 8, no. 50. 
Geigoure. Wilson 
XXIII, p. 7, no. 43. 
LeGastelois. Bataille. 
XX, p. 7, no. 75. 
Perron. “Liberté justice.” 
LXXIII, p. 95, no. 946. 
Pillet, Ch. Verdun. 
LXX, p. 173, no. 1882. 
Picaud A cathedrale de Reims. 


LXXIII, p. 5, no. 35 
“These medals were given to the Library. We 
thought that they would make a good exhibit and 
that it would be interesting to tell just why they 
were issued. Somebody some place must know just 
why they came into being. We have asked the Li- 
brary of the American Numismatic society, Hoover 
War Library, Ryerson Art Library and Mr. Mal- 
colm Wyer.’ If you can not locate this informa 
tion, will try to find some more sources to go for 
it. 
Rusy C. WILDER 

Assistant Reference Librarian 

University of Nebraska 

Lincoln, Neb. 


57. A.L.A. Catalog 


A.L.A. CaTaALoc 1932-36; an annotated list of 
approximately 4,000 titles. Ed. by Marion 
Horton, Chicago, A.L.A., 1938. 357p. $5 


Arranged: By D.C., with author, title, subject 
index, and publishers’ directory. 


Altho the lists were checked by experts, final 
selection was made by the editor. This method 
has the advantage of providing better balance 
for the list as a whole. It has the possible 
disadvantage of unbalancing subject lists and 
of neglecting to attach relatively stronger an- 
notations to the more significant titles. 


58. Abridged Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
Soctat Sciences. N.Y. Macmillan, 1938. $2.90 

Seventy articles selected from the large set 
by the Educational Foundation Staff of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, for collateral 
reading in the Education Foundations course. 
Altho the entire Encyclopedia is now available 
at a greatly reduced price, certain teachers’ 
rooms, small, normal school, and public libra- 
ries, as well as college libraries may find this 
useful to supplement the large set. 


59. Quotations 


QUOTATIONS FOR SPECIAL Occasions. By 
Maud Van Buren. N.Y., Wilson, 1938. 201p 
2.50 

Scope: 100 selected quotations for each of 30 dif 
ferent occasions. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by occasion, and under 
occasion alphabetically by author, with author 
index. 

The occasions include in addition to the im 
portant holidays, Be Kind to Animals, Book, 
Conservation, Father’s Day, Health, Music, 
Safety, and Thrift weeks, and _ Father’s, 
Mother’s, Peace, and Bird days. No reference 
department can have too many quotation books 
and this one should prove frequently useful 


60. Proverbs 


RACIAL PROVERBS, a selection of the world’s 
proverbs arranged linguistically. By Selwyn 
Gurney Champion... N.Y. Macmillan, 1938 
cxxix, 767p. $10 

Scope: 26,000 from nearly 200 languages 

Arranged: Continentally under language headings 

and alphabetically under chief word, with lingu’s 
tic and geographical, subject-matter, and alternat« 
chief word indexes. 


Reference workers who have heretofore 
used Apperson’s or Smith’s will want to read 
Dr. Champion’s criticism, generally justified, 
of the scope and arrangement of these two 
standard works. There is not much question 
that this new volume must at once assume a 
basic position among reference books. 

Its authority appears to be preeminent 
There are 27 language introductions by as 
many paroemiologists. There is in addition 
an impressive list of authorities consulted so 
that the work at once takes on definitive pro 
portions. 

Dr. Champion’s selection has eliminated trite 
or no longer used maxims. He has himself 
defined a proverb as “a racial aphorism which 
has been, or still is, in common use, conveying 
advice or counsel, invariably camouflaged 
figuratively, disguised in metaphor or alle- 
gory.” 
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The arrangement, altho not flawless, repre- 
sents an advance over comparable works. Li- 
brarians will find the volume especially refer- 
able because of the variety of approaches: 
geographic, ethnologic, philologic, concordance. 
There is an excellent African language family 
map. Here is one of the outstanding reference 
works of the year. 


61. Slang 


A DICTIONARY OF SLANG AND UNCONVEN- 
TIONAL ENGLISH, slang including the language 
of the under world, colloquialisms and catch- 
phrases, solecisms and catachreses, nicknames, 
vulgarisms, and such Americanisms as have 


been naturalized. By Eric Partridge. 2d ed. 

rev. and enl. N.Y. Macmillan, 1938. 1051p. 
$12.50 

Arranged: Alphabetically “Something before noth- 
ing 


The lady who told Samuel Johnson she liked 
his Dictionary because it omitted bad words 
will dislike this one. But the reader of Joyce 
or of Farrell’s Studs Lonigan will find aid in 
Partridge not available in the O.E.D. or in any 
other unabridged dictionary, or indeed in any 
slang list heretofore accessible. The scope in 
the author’s words, “I have given them all. 
(My rule, in the matter of unpleasant terms, 
has been to deal with them as briefly, as as- 
tringently, as aseptically as was consistent with 
clarity and adequacy; in a few instances, I 
have had to force myself to overcome an in- 
stinctive repugnance; for these I ask the in- 
dulgence of my readers.)” 

Obviously, this basic reference book will.not 
be placed on the open shelf, but its presence 
in the reference library will be essential. 


62. Elementary Cook Book 


It’s Fun to Cook. By Lucy Mary Maltby; 
drawings by Ruth King. Philadelphia, Win- 
ston, c1938. 399p. $2 

Scope: Young peoples’ cook book. 

Arranged: Progressively, with index in which 


starred entries indicate easiest recipe for very 
young children. 


Here is a real reference book for the ele- 
mentary as well as for the high school library. 
It is attractively illustrated, conveniently ar- 
ranged, and intelligently graded. 


63. Bridge 


CONTRACT BRIDGE FoR BEGINNERS. By Joseph- 
ine Culbertson. Philadelphia, Winston, 1938. 
221p. $1.50 

Scope: The fundamental facts for the average 

player and for the beginner. 

Arranged: Psychologically, with index. 

I consider this a reference book. In it are 
the answers to such questions as how to count 
honor tricks, scoring, doubling and redoubling, 


and on many fine points of the game by an 
authority. Considering the present universality 
of the game the presence of such a book in a 
reference department needs no defense. 


64. Costumes 


Tue CostumME Book. By Joseph Leeming; 
drawings by Hilda Richman. N.Y. Stokes, 
c1938. 123p. $2.50 


Scope: Principal folk, historical, and fanciful cos- 
tumes. 

Arranged: National, historic, and special, with 
index in front. 


After a preliminary chapter on costume 
making there follow sections on each of the 
classes of costume containing for each descrip- 
tions and black and white illustrations. The 
convenient index in front makes this book 
especially referable. 


65. U.S. Documents 


FoUNDATION OF AMERICA. N.Y. Sun Dial 
Press, inc. c1938. 421p. 89c 


Scope: Important American historical documents 
from the Mayflower Compact, 1620 to President 
Roosevelt’s Judiciary Message, 1937. 

Arranged: Chronologically. 


An inexpensive and useful collection of the 
famous documents in United States history, 
especially useful for high school reference 
work, but equally desirable in other reference 
libraries. The documents are presented with- 
out editorial comment and the 57 documents 
included omit none of the most important. 


66. British History 


A Dictionary OF BritisH History. Ed. by 
J. A. Brendon. N.Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 
1937. 603p. $5 

Scope: British Empire, from beginning to present. 

Arranged: Alphabetically, with seven appendices. 

These appendices are English 'and British 
Sovereigns, Scottish Sovereigns, English 
Princes of Wales, Chief Ministers of the 
Crown, Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
Governors General and Viceroys of India, 
National Revenue and Expenditure and Na- 
tional Debt from 1868. The two-column page 
permits a compact dictionary of political, con- 
stitutional, social, economic, and military his- 
tory. A good history reference tool. 


67. Place Names 


AMERICAN PLACE NAMES. By Alfred H. 
Holt. N.Y. Crowell, c1938. 222p. $1.75 


Scope: A pronouncing dictionary of the queer place 
names 


Arranged: Alphabetically, with bibliography. 

A reference book with a sense of humor. It 
would be inadequate otherwise, for what lends 
itself more readily to laughter than the radio 


(Continued on page 197) 








LIBRARIES ABROAD 


By Ruth Mishnun * 


[A monthly commentary on foreign professional 
publications. Requests from readers for information 
on recent developments in any particular field will be 
cordially welcomed. ] 


URING the past year or two American 

librarians have been softly but insistently 
crying for professional news from overseas. 
Their complaints seem justified when we con- 
sider how many foreign events go practically 
unnoticed in our library journals. A classi- 
fication scheme from the University of Madras 
which has been passionately discussed all over 
British India and has even been translated into 
Chinese might be worth hearing about. The 
question of documentation—which I shall not 
attempt to define because there are already too 
many conflicting definitions in French, Ger- 
man, Russian, Italian, and Dutch—has shaken 
the continental library world to its very foun- 
dations, but only feeble repercussions have 
reached us here. 

It’s true that all these matters are duly re- 
corded and indexed in Library Literature, pub- 
lished annually at present, with the possibility 
of semi-annual issue by the middle of 1939. 
But nobody can be blamed for wanting the 
latest news hot from the press. For this 
reason, the editor of the Wilson Bulletin has 
kindly given this space for a monthly depart- 
ment which will note interesting developments 
as they may arise in distant sections of the 
globe. 

In this introductory installment it might be 
well to present a very brief survey of the prin- 
cipal library periodicals abroad, first of the 
older established ones, and then of those 
founded within the past year or two. The most 
venerable are the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen, the organ of-the German Library Asso- 
ciation, now in its fifty-fifth volume, and the 
Library World and the Library Association 
Record, started in England in 1898 and 1899 
respectively. Another German periodical is 
the Biicheret, distributed since 1934 by the 
Popular Library Bureau of the Third Reich. 
Great Britain also publishes the Library Re- 
view, the Library Assistant, and the Librarian 
and Book World; and the Irish Library Asso- 
ciation brings out An Leabharlann at infre- 
quent intervals. The significant French peri- 
odicals are Archives et Bibliothéques and the 
Revue du Livre et des Bibliothéques ; the latter 
ceased publication for a time in 1936 but was 





* These notes have been compiled with the collabo 
ration of the editorial staff of Library Literature, of 
which the author is a member. 

1S. _R. Ranganathan. Colon classification. Tripli- 
cane, Madras library association, 1933, 


resumed in 1937. In Italy we find Accademie 
e Biblioteche d'Italia. The Spanish Boletin de 
Bibliotecas y Bibliogrdfia has apparently not 
been issued since the outbreak of the Civil 
War, though the Library School at Barcelona 
continues its publications; these are not, how- 
ever, of a periodical nature. Each of the two 
Belgian library associations publishes its own 
journal, Archives, Bibliothéques et Musées de 
Belgique representing the French-speaking 
constituency, and Bibliotheekgids the Flemish. 
In the Netherlands we have Bibliotheekleven; 
in Scandinavia, Bogens Verden, Biblioteks- 
bladet, and Bok og Bibliotek representing 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, respectively ; 
in Czechoslovakia, Casopis Ceskoslovenskych 
Knihovniki; in Russia, Krasnyi Bibliotekar’ 
and Sovetskaia Bibliografia; in Poland, 
Bibliotekarz; in Hungary, Magyar Konyvs- 
csemle; and in Switzerland the Nouvelles of 
the Swiss Library Association. The Modern 
Librarian is published in India, and South 
African Libraries, as you might suppose, in 
the Union of South Africa. China has several 
library periodicals which, however, have not 
appeared recently for obvious reasons. The 
Japanese Toshokan Kenkyu is still carrying 
on. 

The establishment of new journals in the 
sritish possessions and dominions is evidence 
of an awakening to library needs. New Zea- 
land Libraries, the official organ of the New 
Zealand Library Association, first appeared in 
mimeographed form, but changed to print in 
1937. Many of its articles treat such funda- 
mental subjects as cataloging, classification, 
and book selection, for the instruction of 
assistants unversed in library technique. It 
agitates for government support of libraries 
and adult education. Recommended books are 
listed monthly and local needs are met with 
occasional lists of reference books and subject 
headings relating to the Dominion. The quar- 
terly Library Journal of the Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, Library Association was founded in 
1937. Here, also, the source of library support 
is the immediate problem. The Munn-Pitt re- 
port on New Zealand and Australian libraries 
figures frequently in its pages as a spur to 
action. The Journal consists chiefly of news 
notes and reports of Association activities. 
The Bengal Library Association Bulletin is 
semi-annual. The first number, dated 1937, 
contains four articles and a classified book list 
in Bengali, as well as articles in English. The 
proceedings of the Bengal Library Conference 
are summarized, and a few of the addresses 
are given in full. These are all devoted to 


since, — 
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discussion of serious library matters with spe- 
cial emphasis on the solution of Indian prob- 
lems. 


New English Periodicals 


Five new periodicals have recently appeared 
in England. The titles of two, The School 
Librarian and The School Library Review, 
are self-explanatory. Both are issued three 
times a year. The former made its first ap- 
pearance in 1937 as the organ of the School 
Library Association, an organization of teach- 
ers actively interested in library work. It fea- 
tures articles on the conduct of school libra- 
ries, especially with relation to the school cur- 
riculum, as well as lists of: professional books 
and reference books, general lists for schools, 
and lists on special subjects. The School Li- 
brary Review is an exceptionally well printed 
and well illustrated periodical which has been 
adopted as the official organ of the School 
Libraries Section of the Library Association. 
It contains many book lists on special subjects, 
and, among other articles, several on the clas- 
sification of school libraries and on the en- 
couragement of reading in young people of 
school age. During the past summer the ener- 
getic editor of the Review launched the first 
number of Reading in Modern Schools, deal- 
ing with the problems of children’s reading 
Each issue includes two extra supplements, one 
on the use of drama and the other on the use 
of films in schools. The Junior Bookshelf is 
on the order of the Horn Book, covering 
children’s literature and the illustration and 
publication of children’s books, together with 
articles by and about children’s authors. The 
editor has kept the librarian in mind, though 
he is himself a bookdealer. The International 
Guild of Hospital Librarians is sponsor for 
The Book Trolley, a small monthly bulletin 
which prints news of the Guild’s activities. Its 
most substantial features are a bibliography of 
material on hospital library work, a series of 
brief accounts of English and American hospi- 
tal libraries, a history of the hospital library 
movement continuing over a number of issues, 
and occasional articles on work with mental 
patients. 

The last two titles come from Cuba. The 
Revista Bibliografica Cubana began to appear 
in 1936, and has been a bi-monthly since Janu- 
ary 1938. Though the majority of its articles 
treat subjects of a strictly bibliographical na- 
ture, a few of professional interest to libra- 
rians on such topics as library terminology and 
children’s libraries are included. The Boletin 
Bibliotécnico is a monthly mimeographed pub- 
lication containing articles on general library 
topics, news notes from Cuban libraries, and 
a bibliographical section 


Next month this department will begin its 
regular duties as international correspondent, 
presenting in running commentary the events 
and ideas brewing abroad which seem most 
likely to help, stimulate, or, even, amuse you. 
The articles from which the material is drawn 
will be referred to in footnotes. Later issues 
may be devoted to individual phases of library 
work. Your letters, telling what you are most 
interested in, will be greatly appreciated. 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 195) 


speaker’s mispronunciation of your home town. 
\bilene, for example, “In Texas, accent the 
‘leen,’ in Kansas the ‘ab.’” Tucson rhymes 
with “Shoe Don” and “Pronunciation of the c 
is a sign either of ignorance or humor.” It is 
disappointing not to have “Dee’troit” recog- 
nized even as a sign of humor. But it is a 
great help to get common-sensical directions 
on how to say the following like the respective 
natives: Agua Caliente, Caneadea, Chicago, 
Dowagiac (“Rhymes with ‘Oh ma _ back”) 
Isle au Haut, Lac Vieux Desert, Meagher, etc. 


68. Desk Atlas 


“  Ranp McNALLy STANDARD ATLAS OF THI 
Wortp. N.Y., Rand McNally & Co., 1938. 
382p. $3 

Scope: Atlas, gazetteer, guide book to the world 

and solar system. 

{rranged: Maps, descriptions of places, statistics, 

miscellany, index. 

This is a convenient atlas for the desk. Be- 
sides some 85 maps of continents, countries 
and states, there is considerable text and a 
quantity of black and white illustrations of 
points of interest. Highway, railway, and air- 
line charts and tables figure prominently. There 
are 24 historical maps of Europe and 16 eco- 
nomic maps of the United States that are 
timely. The maps themselves are generally 
clear and legible, except in the gutter of the 
double page maps. Occasionally the map is 
skimpy and needlessly compressed as in the 
combined Kentucky-Tennessee map. As a 
companion to the one-volume dictionary and 
encyclopedia the Standard atlas has a place. 


69. Private School Directory 


\ Brier GuwE To SCHOOLS ; boarding schools, 
day and country day schools, junior colleges, 
schools for specialized training. By Porter 
Sargent. 3d ed. Boston, Author, c1938. 154p. 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





[The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their 
colleagues in popularizing library services, and by 
criticism and suggestion to help raise the level of 
i hase of 
articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of North 


effectiveness of this increasingly important 
library activity. Librarians are invited to sen 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.] 


URING the library session last summer at 

Chapel Hill, students in the Administra- 
tion Class of the Library School prepared an 
outline of school library publicity for a school 
year, entitled it “ETC. Publicity Program 
1938-1939.” Appreciative Director Akers of 
the Library School struck off a few hundred 
copies for the colonies. You can get yours, as 
long as the supply lasts, by sending her a 
large, self-addressed envelope and ten cents in 
stamps to show you're in earnest. “ETC.” 
lists hunches for each month, works them out 














in detail, and appends a four-page topical list 
for good measure. Inexplicably, we receive a 
credit line on the cover page. We have done 
nothing about it, however, but swell like the 
frog in Aesop. 

* * * 

Margaret Doughton, brilliant student and 
graduate of Carolina’s Library School, now 
teaching in the Westfield city school system, 
but hoping soon to break into library work 
with Young People, contributes the following 
which we are pleased to print. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BULLETINS 


There are several different types of library 
bulletins. Here is one, for example, which is 
nothing more or less than a listing of titles. 
“We aim to give our readers a complete list 
of the accessions to the library,” writes a li- 
brarian whose misplaced zeal is almost re- 
proachable. Others are designed to increase 
the usefulness of the library. “A _ bulletin 
which merely lists accessions,” writes the edi- 
tor of the New Bedford Public Library Bulle- 
tin “misses the opportunity of providing infor- 
mation about materials which might otherwise 
be overlooked.” Certain bulletins devote their 
pages to selected lists of recent books: a list 
on travel, on hobbies, on science, on gardening, 
and sometimes on nothing much of anything. 
Many of these are characterized briefly by 
worthy notes which instigate thought and read- 
ing; others are merely author and title lists. 
Most of the latter are selected to carry out one 
theme or subject. A fourth type combines 
book news with notes about library services 
which benefit not only the regular patron but 
the non-reader by inviting him to come in. 
These bulletins in their way, the slightly con- 
servative way, are a periodical reminder to the 
public of the variety of books and services 


available for the asking, of the relation of the 
library to the school, of the opportunity for 
self-development, and of the pleasures of read- 
ing as a way of spending one’s leisure time. 


Their Importance 


Does the investment of time and money in 
these publications pay dividends to the library? 
Are they a means of offering service to the 
community? Librarians who have successful 
bulletins claim they do. Patrons use them for 
reading suggestions and keep their old copies, 
bringing them in checked as much as a year 
later with requests for books. There is a 
demand for them long before the new issue 
has been printed. Mr. Wellman, librarian of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Public Library, com- 
menting on the usefulness of the library bul- 
letin, says: 

Nothing that the library has ever done has pro- 
voked so many remonstrances, not to say complaints, 
as the discontinuance of the Bulletin, which has been 
published continuously for forty-eight years. This sus- 
pension is a serious step backwards. . . It is an essen- 
tial means of communication to our constituents. . . 
To operate a library without a bulletin is like trying 
to run a department store without advertising—surely 
the highroad to bankruptcy. 
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Needless to say, Springfield resumed publica- 
tion of its bulletin at the earliest possible 
moment. 

A good deal of the success of library work 
depends upon our ability to make the resources 
of the library known. It sounds trite, but just 
ask your professional and business friends 
what they know about their local public library 
and you will be appalled by their ignorance. 
To build up in their minds by easy and 
pleasant steps the conviction that the library is 
important in their work, that the book service 
is good, that the personnel is friendly, is an 
objective worthy of the best brains of the 
staff. No small part of this accomplishment 
depends upon the ability of the librarian to 
provide an active and continuous medium of 
communication to the public. 


First Steps 


The preparation of a bulletin calls for a 
little foresight and analysis. At the outset, we 
have to determine three things (1) Is there 
sufficient material to maintain and keep a bul- 
letin constantly interesting, (2) Is there some- 
body on the staff with the time and ability to 
edit it, and (3) Are there sufficient funds to 
publish a bulletin worthy of attention. 

A well organized and active library will not 
lack for interesting material to publish in its 
bulletin. The first aim is to work out an edi- 
torial policy for at least one year’s issues 
which will appeal, interest, amuse, and possibly 
benefit the library patron. New books are a 
continuous source of ideas for interesting lists 
and entertaining book notes. New reference 
books and new departments open up new lines 
of service to the community. Just as impor- 
tant is the opportunity of reminding the patron 
of older material and special services which 
may have been overlooked. New Bedford did 
a service to its community by publishing an 
editorial entitled “Investigate Before Invest- 
ing” which called attention to the use of Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin in deciding on en- 
cyclopedias and sets of books for home pur- 
chase. Special seasons offer a key for variety. 
The special interest of certain groups of li- 
brary users—women, teachers, business men— 
are sufficiently definite to enable the astute 
librarian to prepare copy of particular interest 
to them. Albany’s Bridge is planned along 
these lines. One number is aimed at business 
men (“Business Books for the Business Man”), 
another at parents (“The Library Serves Par- 
ents”), and so on. Albany teaches us another 
lesson. They never forget that the specific 
appeal is a limited one and so along with spe- 
cialized information they include material of a 
general nature in which all readers will be in- 
terested. At least one issue a year spotlights 


the growth and unusual features of library 
service as revealed in the librarian’s annual re- 
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port. Another library devotes one issue to 
helping the reader find his way about the li- 
brary. Springfield leans heavily toward book 
lists and short book reviews, but enlivens copy 
with catchy titles such as “If You’re Giving a 
Party,” “Turning Over New Leaves,” etc. A 
friend drew the inspiration for a book from 
their title “The I’s Have It.” 

The library that goes in for a bulletin must 
take the job seriously, or it had better give up 
the idea. The editorial plan should be worked 
out in advance by the librarian or staff mem- 
ber who is to do the writing. This person will 
have to devote several hours or more a month 
preparing copy, depending of course, on the 
size and frequency of the bulletin. At Berke- 
ley (Cal.), the entire staff shares the respon- 
sibility of preparing the Public Library Bul- 
letin. Each person reads and writes book notes 
for the editor in one particular subject field, 
and the subjects are rotated each month so 
that everybody will have a chance to know the 
new books. This plan not only distributes the 
work and encourages general staff interest in 
the bulletin but prepares the staff profes- 
sionally for their work with the public. 

Local printing costs, the size of the bulletin, 
use of illustrations, type of paper stock, difficult 
make-up, and other factors influence publishing 
expenses. Therefore, it is impossible to esti- 
mate accurately the cost of an “average” o1 
“typical” bulletin, but the comparative figures 
given in the appended table are a rough ap- 
proximation of what certain libraries are 
spending on their bulletins. 

Excellent results have been secured in a few 
mimeographed library bulletins but skill and 
time are required to produce them. Further, 
it should always be remembered that library 
bulletins are competing with hundreds of other 
free leaflets, many of them commercial, wher: 
the physical format is emphasized. 


Mechanics 


The successful library 
from the reader’s point of view. Study his 
needs as well as his interests. Study the 
whole community organization—business asso- 
ciations, women’s clubs, professional groups 
to see where the library can tie into their 
activities. There will certainly be an active 
P.T.A. organization, a garden club, a young 
people’s group, adult education classes, to 
single out only a few community enterprises, 
whose work will be helped and furthered by 
the use of books if library resources are made 
known. Local history probably interests many 
citizens. Whatever their needs and interests, 
find them, prepare to meet them, and make 
known what you have to offer. The reverse 
of this holds true also. What can the public 
do for the library? An excellent example of 
this is the appeal which appears in one issue 


bulletin is edited 
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of the Millicent (Fairhaven, Mass.) Library 
Bulletin (Fig. 4). 

The physical form of the bulletin is impor- 
tant. The contents may hold attention if the 
readers take the trouble to look into the bul- 
letin, but the cover or first page must attract 
the eye. A pointed editorial, neatly printed 
and well-spaced, will prove a good substitute 
for illustration on the cover. Where cover il- 
should be suitabl 
and not merely ornamental. New Bedford’s 
decorative headpiece, a reproduction of th« 
statue of the Whaleman, which stands in front 
of the library, is appropriately and happily 
treated by artist and printer. The Millicent 
Library and others borrow cuts (Figs. 1 & 2) 
from publishers for decoration on the cover 
and in the text. Where illustrations are not 
used, a different color paper stack for succes- 
sive issues adds spice and varica . But if color 
paper stock or illustrations ar used, colored 
ink for print is unnecessary an often difficult 
to read. Probably the most glaring defect of 
most library bulletins is overcrowding. The 
temptation to fill up every inch of space is 
irresistible but unfruitful. Be ruthless in dis- 
carding all but the most valuable 
Above all avoid cluttering up first pages with 
a dull board members, rules and 
hours, etc. Beware of attempting to be clever 
Nothing wears 
out so soon or is so hard to keep consistent 
Most adults prefer dignity in a library bulle- 
tin. Find a good printer, select a good grade 
of paper suitable to the type of publication 
ventured, limit your material to what is help 
ful, useful, and humanly interesting, use illus- 
trations if possible. 


lustrations are used, they 


material. 
listing of 


unless you are really original. 
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Distribution 
Most libraries distribute their bulletins at 
the registration and circulation desks. These 
reach the present users of the library. Some 


libraries have long mailing lists including min- 
isters, school principals, teachers, and library 
board members. These are undoubtedly people 
who should be reached since their cooperation 
means a great deal to the library. Many lists 
include other libraries who wish to exchange 
This inter-library 


means of 


copies. cooperation is a 


valuable exchanging ideas. Care 


must be taken that the mailing list does not 
hecome unwieldy and a burden and expense 
with no return. Analyze your mailing list 


often, so that every name on it brings returns 
service to some one in 
The 


reaching non-users is distributing 


in the form of your 


community or in your profession best 
method of 
the bulletins thru agencies such as_ the 


IWCA, XGA, 48 


factories, and similar gathering places. If your 


community centers, 
aim is to offer the services of the library to 


everyone possible, a study should be made as 


to how successful your previous methods oi 
distribution have been and how they can b« 
improved 

If your library bulletin is to be an invest 


ment that pays, plan well, find an appeal for 


each reader, make it worth while and attrac 


tive, keep it alive, and see that it reaches the 


largest number of potential library patrons 


possible. It should then pay big dividends in 
extra service to your community. 


(Continued on page 206) 


Cost of Library Bulletins 








No. 
First Cop. per Cost 
Title Issued Frequence Issue Size per Issue 
Albany, N.Y. The Bridge Monthly 1500-4 3144” x 9”, 6-8pp $50-100 
Berkeley, Cal. Berkeley Public 
Library Bulle- 
tin Bi-monthlys 1000 6” x 9”, 4pp $34 
Danvers, Mass Peabody Insti- 
tute Library 
Bulletin Loa Se annual 100 114" x 7! LOpp $95 
Fairhaven, Mass Millicent Library 
Bulletin 1894. Monthly now 
quarterly 750- 
RO) 6” x 9” 8-12pp $30-45 
Glen Ridge, N.J The Library Let 
ter * 1936 Monthly 200 6” x 9”, 4pp $5 
New Bedford, Mass Bulletin of the 
New Bedford, 
Mass. Free 
Public Library 1896 Bi-monthly 1000 6” x 9”, Spp $98 
Springfield, Mass The City Library 
Bulletin 1887 Monthly 6§000- 
7000 514” = &* 10pp $110 





* Mimeographed. 











The Roving Eye 











[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


Genius and the Librarian 


N extremely interesting article, by R. L. 

W. Collison, in the September issue of 
the British Library Assistant discusses the 
relationship between “Genius and the Libra- 
rian.” Mr. Collison feels that “one of the 
most scathing criticisms of public libraries in 
the future will be their neglect of genius un- 
til it was recognized by the public.” What 
he objects to’ primarily is that complacent 
theory of book-selection that furthers the 
triumph of mediocrity in the arts and ignores 
a work of high merit, or even of genius, on 
the ground that it is not sufficiently popular 
to justify purchase by a public institution. 
He cites the example of “a recent and justly 
famous catalog of non-fiction, which was 
published by a large public library system 
about three years ago,” and which contains 
“no works by Auden or Spender, Pound or 
Marianne Moore.” 

As a remedy for this not unusual neglect 
of literary values, Mr. Collison proposes that 
librarians should deliberately and conscienti- 
ously subscribe to the “little magazines” that 
are the breeding-ground of genius in our 
time. To these “small, often badly printed 
journals, irregular in issue, short-lived” we 
ought to turn, he asserts, for our new poets 
and novelists, “just as we turn to the tech- 
nical journals for our books on alternating 
currents and electro-plating.” Because they 
reflect passionate artistic convictions—fre- 
quently being edited at a considerable sacri- 
fice, and without hope of profit, by creative 
persons who can ill afford the loss—their 
tendencies, their reviews, their praise and 
blame are more to be trusted than those of 
the commercial press. “They are the sign- 
posts to the great names of tomorrow—they 
are paving the way of the unfortunate artist 
today!” 

Yet how many libraries, asks Mr. Collison, 
possess a complete file of Story or of New 
Verse, of Contemporary Prose and Verse, or 
of Minotaure? (Or, one might add at ran- 
dom, of Poetry, or of Partisan Review, or 
of New Directions?) 

How can the purchase of “experimental” 
literature be financed? Very simply :—by cut- 
ting down on the purchase of obvious pot- 
boilers by established (but tired) authors and 
of “manufactured” books, swollen with ex- 





pensive publicity, that have no more relation 
to literature than a pair of pants or a paper 
towel. 


Some of you, perhaps, may wonder why 
you should go to all this trouble to pick up 
obscure stuff that leaves you cold and puzzled, 
or startled, or annoyed. Nice, clean, simple, 
happy books is what the people who come to 
your library want and that, for your part, 
is what they shall have. Who cares whether 
it’s art or not? 


It is only because some did care that we 
have a literature, that libraries exist, and 
that you holc your job. 

“To genius comments Mr. Collison, “we 
owe our very existence: let us try to repay 
it by buying the productions of men of genius 
while they are still impoverished, which is 
the very period when they most need encour- 
agement. Nor is our contribution negligible: 
libraries today can buy an edition of one thou- 
sand copies at least—no small number in the 
sales of a volume of poetry or an obscure 
sonata.” 


Aside from our debt to the artist, in small 
return for his legacy, we owe an important 
duty to the public, even though the public 
may not seem to recognize it. That duty is 
to keep the people in touch with the living 
thought, the creative fountains, of man. Let 
us remember the prophetic words of Blake: 


Art degraded, Imagination denied, War governed 
the Nations. 


The World Calling... 


I like the suggestion of John W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner of Education, that our 
school systems should “bring the world crisis 
into the classroom.” 


“It is worth any trouble it takes to re- 
arrange and organize the high school or col- 
lege schedule these days to enable the stu- 
dents to hear first hand the most important 
pronouncements being made by history-making 
leaders. The student who missed hearing 
Chamberlain or Hitler because he was forced 
by an inflexible school program to conjugate 
German verbs or to report on the Elizabethan 
period of English history, was deprived of 
some real education,” says Commissioner 
Studebaker. “He missed the significant ex- 
perience as a close observer of a performance 
which future historians may never quite be 
able to tell accurately. 


(Continued on page 214) 
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Books for China 


HE following persons have accepted in- 

vitations to serve on the Honorary Com- 
mittee sponsoring the A.L.A.’s appeal for con- 
tributions of books to be sent to Chinese 
libraries which have suffered during the course 
of the Sino-Japanese incident: 


Mrs. John Alden Carpenter 
Mr. Paul D. Cravath 

Dr. Stephen Duggan 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Bishop James Edward Freeman 
Dr. Hu Shih 
Dr. Frederick M. 
Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins 
Mr. Owen Lattimore 

Mr. Lin Yutan 

Mr. Henry R. Luce 

Dr. Robert Millikan 

Dr. Paul Monroe 

Mr. Silas Strawn 
Ambassador C. T. Wang 

Mr. Mark Hopkins Ward 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Hunter 


Early replies indicate an encouraging re- 
sponse to the A.L.A. appeal. Circular letters 
have been sent to 128 college and university 
libraries, 98 public libraries, 81 learned socie- 
ties, 39 textbook publishers and 5 university 
presses. The Michigan Library Association 
is conducting a special campaign. 

Books for shipment to China should be sent 
to the International Exchange Service, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C., which 
should be notified of the shipment. Express 
charges from Washington to Hong Kong will 
be paid by the Smithsonian Institution. 


Documentation Conference 


The A.L.A. was represented at the Four- 
teenth Conference of the International Feder- 
ation for Documentation at Oxford, September 
21 to 26 by Keyes D. Metcalf, director of 
the Harvard University Libraries, and Herman 
H. Fussler, head of the Department of Photo- 
graphic Reproduction of the University of 
Chicago libraries. A.L.A. representation was 
made possible by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Transactions of the Conference which have 
just been published include papers by the 
A.L.A. representatives and many other Amer- 
icans. A large part of the Transactions is 
concerned with microphotography. 


Regional or District Libraries 


A new edition of Regional or District Li- 
braries by Julia W. Merrill, secretary of the 
A.L.A. Library Extension Board, has just 
been published. The mimeographed publica- 
tion treats recent developments in regional 
service and includes a list of reference maps 
and laws. It is available from A.L.A. for 75c. 


Midwinter Conference 


Headquarters of the Midwinter meeting will 
be the Drake Hotel in Chicago. Dates are 
December 27 to 30, inclusive. 


San Francisco Conference 


The 1939 Annual Conference of the A.L.A. 
will be held in San Francisco June 18 to 24. 
The San Francisco Exposition will be in 
progress during the A.L.A. Conference and 
officials have offered to set aside a special day 
for delegates. 


Federal Aid 


The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education announces the publication early in 
September of Mr. Joeckel’s study of federal 
relations to libraries under the title Library 
Service, as one of a series of staff studies 
supplementing the “Reeves report.” This was 
submitted to the Advisory Committee in Sep- 
tember 1937 on behalf of the A.L.A. Special 
Committee on Federal Relations and resulted 
in the inclusion of the library in the recom- 
mended program of federal aid for education. 
Copies may be ordered from the U.S. Super- 
intendent of Documents at 15c. 


Book Postal Rates 


At its October meeting the A.L.A. Execu- 
tive Board passed a resolution favoring the 
reduction of postage rates on books as a 
means of promoting greater distribution, par- 
ticularly in areas remote from libraries, pub- 
lishing, and bookselling centers. It is pointed 
out that under present rates it costs 26c to 
send 2 pounds of books from Los Angeles 
to New York, while the same weight in 
magazines costs but 3c. 








Junior Librarians Section 


[This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Reaed Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi- 
torial representative and “coordinator”: Mrs. Ruth 
Phillips Griffith, 431844 Melbourne Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif.] 


CHAIRMAN’S COLUMN 
By Norma Olin Ireland 


Letrers To STATE CHAIRMEN 
ETTERS to all state chairmen have been 
mailed and by this time you have had 

time to peruse them thoroly. Please con- 
sider the instructions contained in them very 
carefully, and remember that you as state 
chairman represent your state and that the 
success of the organization depends upon you. 
Cooperation with the national J.M.R.T. is, of 
course, only a small part of your work but 
nevertheless an important one. 


COMMITTEES TO BE ANNOUNCED 


In the next issue of the Wilson Bulletin 
committees for the year will be announced. 
Several committees are carried over from 
last year because of the nature of their work, 
but there will be at least two new ones. We 
shall be very glad to receive suggestions for 
members of these committees, especially names 
of new people in the Round Table who are 
capable, willing, and eager to work. While 
the chairmen and some of the members must 
be chosen from those who have already 
demonstrated their ability, we shall more 
than welcome suggestions from groups as 
well as individual members. In sending in 
names please give the Junior’s full name and 
address together with his special capabilities. 
Altho we cannot promise to use all of the 
names at this time, those we do not use we 
shall add to our personnel file for later use. 


Juntork MEMBER STATIONERY 


Members of the organization will be glad 
to know that at last J.M.R.T. has been able 
to afford some official stationery. Instead 
of letters appearing on all types and colors 
of paper as they have in the past, all cor- 
respondence from Officers, Executive Board, 
and Coordinator Staff from now on will be 
on the standard Junior Members Round Table 
letterhead stationery! 


In Passinc By 

When this column was begun we intended 
to mention pertinent magazine articles and 
topics from time to time—not necessarily the 
latest or those exclusively from library peri- 
odicals but some of particular interest to 
Junior Members. In passing by, we have 
noted a few that are worthy of your attention. 

Those of you who are in college and uni- 
versity library work will be amused by the 
article by Zoe Hare, Librarian of Mary Reed 
Library, University of Denver, in the July 16 
issue of School and Society entitled “How 
to dispose of obsolete professors.” The sug- 
gested course on methods and materials 
of advanced study as taught by librarian- 
specialists is something worth thinking about. 

Leon Whipple’s article “Why people read’’ 
in the Journal of Adult Education for June 
1938 presents some interesting points. In the 
same issue you may read with interest what 
is being done by the Readability laboratory 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia, and other 
agencies. An earlier number of the same 
magazine (April 1938) contains a readable 
account of what one library has done for 
slow readers; this article is by Katharine 
Yerxa called “Library service for retarded 
readers.” Those interested in the subject 
should look up further material on the Car- 
negie grant for readable books program. 


If you are in Special Library work or 
have thought about it at all, the new Pro- 
ceedings of the 30th annual conference of the 
Special Libraries Association is about the best 
thing you can get hold of on the subject, 
being full of timely articles on all phases of 
specialized librarianship. The “Beginners’ 
Clinic” papers are especially rich in good 
hints to the beginning special librarian. 

Speaking of Proceedings, by the time this 
is printed our own A.L.A. Conference Pro- 
ceedings should be out. All Junior Members 
will do well to study the reports of com- 
mittees, sections, round tables, etc. very 
thoroly as soon as they receive their copy. 
This is the best means of keeping informed 
on current trends, and is invaluable for those 
who were unable to attend the national 
conference. 


A.L.A. MEMBERSHIP URGED 


All members of the Junior Members Round 
Table are urged to join the American Li- 
brary Association if they have not alread) 
done so. As professional librarians, we are 
all expected to support our national asso 
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ciation of which the Junior Members Round 
Table is a part. 


A Glimpse into the Future 
By Marjorie E. Utt 


[Ep. Note: The winning essay in the Junior Mem 
bers Contest on “Libraries look ahead” entitled 
“Northton Public Library in 1975” by Edith Blissett 
was published in the July issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 
The second prize winner, ‘‘A glimpse into the future”’ 
by Marjorie E. Utt, is included in this section. Miss 
Utt, who was formerly at the State Medical Library 
in Los Angeles, California, at present is taking grad- 
uate work at the University of California at Berkeley. 
The map “Geographical distribution of contest en- 
trants’’ shows graphically the widespread interest 
taken in the contest. The sections indicated are not 
J.M.R.T. districts.—R.P.G.] 


Badly injured ten-year-old boy just brought 
can find 
operative 
procedure and sequels stop send special de- 
livery will appreciate courtesy of immediate 
attention stop thanks stop.” 


to office stop send everything you 
on head injuries stop especially 


This telegram arrived this morning. Dr. 
Brown, its sender, lives 175 miles away. His 
Without the library’s aid, 
his success is doubtful. The package, ready 
and given special handling, should reach his 
office tonight. 


case is serious. 


Late yesterday afternoon, Dr. Green tele- 
phoned, eighty miles distant. The parent- 
teacher association was urging him to give a 
talk on the effects of alcoholism on brain, 
heart, and liver function. He needed the 
material immediately. Could we help? We 
could. The literature went out to him at 
our closing time, also by special delivery, and 
may have reached him last night. 

This is something of our library of the 
present—a service primarily to physicians in 
rural communities not having access to the 
facilities of city libraries and often not able 
to afford a county medical society member- 
ship which may include library privileges. We 
send literature by mail, as requested, be it 
by special delivery or by regular transit. We 
also have what we call our “regulars’—those 
on a mailing list who receive medical journals 
currently as published. We strive to bring 
the latest advances in medicine right to the 
office of the most remote physician in the 
state. In doing this, we feel that in a sense 
the library serves as a post-graduate course, 
encouraging our medical profession to keep 
constantly abreast of what is new. 

We have one great poverty that exists in every 
rural community . it is the poverty of books and 
reading. If nourishment is necessary for the body it 


is equally necessary for the mind and spirit that 
dwells within each one of us. Books and reading go 
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far to supply this nourishment. Without it our minds 
lack vigor, initiative, inspiration. . . . Our imagina- 
tions remain as unfertile as our ledges and upland 
pastures. . . . Books make us healthy-minded, happy- 
minded. The poverty of books is a great poverty.’ 


Our library exists, then, just to enrich that 
rural undernourishment. And, in the process 
of serving the medical profession for the 
six years of our service to date, in this state, 
we are wondering if something similar could 
not be worked out in other fields to insure 
a better library diet in other lines of endeavor. 

Consider, if you will, a mailing service 
(for those out of town) conducted as we 
do it here, but on the order of a depart- 
mentalized public library. Its fields would 
not include fiction, literature, and the others 
so admirably covered by our city and county 
public libraries, but rather those subjects not 
exhaustively gone into by other existing libra- 
ries. Why could not the leading books and 
journals in zoology, biology, anatomy, physi- 
ology, chemistry, physics, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, medicine, dentistry, public health, 
nursing, pharmacology, veterinary medicine, 
engineering, psychology, social sciences, bac- 
teriology—why could not all these and more 
which may occur to you—be made available 
thruout the state, from one central source, 
to all those whose needs should be taken into 
account? Teachers, adult guidance counsel- 
lors, chemists, laboratory technicians, psychol- 
ogists—these are but a few among those who 
need specialized material, and who often are 
unable to secure it, or who might be more 
readily able to secure it if such a service as 
this hypothetical one were made available to 
them. 


SIMILAR Alp TO OTHER GROUPS 


Intense support would of course be neces- 
sary, both financial and moral. But is it 
entirely too much to suggest that some day 
we may have a state science library (or call 
it what you will) supported by the many 
professions for whose benefit it would be 
inaugurated? In medicine, we strive to give 
the profession the advantages of the best that 
is new. Some of our clientele receive from 
us as many as fifteen titles regularly. Think 
of the cost, individually, to keep up with that. 
It just would not be done. We constantly 
encourage reading, study, and advancement, 
thus contributing, we hope, something more 
toward a real public health. Why not bring 
such achievement to the most remote desks 
of the other professions, which, after all, 
contribute in such major part to the advance- 
ment of our civilization? That should be a 
real step in the “forward look” for libraries. 


? Library Journal 62:543, July, 1937. Quoted from 
Ruth Sawyer’s Gallant, the Story of Storm Veblen, 


Wuy Nor An Art oF LIBRARIANSHIP? 


We hear so much these days about the 
art of this and the art of that, be it love or 
conversation or public speaking or fashions, 
or how best to win friends and influence 
people. It is making us really self conscious 
and that is, if toward our betterment, a good 
thing. Why not carry that into librarianship, 
making it an art—the art of giving people 
what they want when they want it; of going 
just a little more deeply into a reference 
question than is required of us; of being a 
bit more thoro than we are expected to be? 
The real aim of library service should be 
and can be to enrich our community; to be 
a vital force to the people whom we serve, to 
give them a reading diet adequate in every 
respect; making our clientele library con- 
scious and our library a friendly, indispensable 
place and ourselves invaluable. If we give 
friendly, courteous, interested service, we can 
be as important as we like to think we are. 

As preventive medicine dreams of a time 
when there shall be enough for all, sufficient 
for body needs and health demands, so libra- 
rianship dreams that we may participate in 
the coming of a library which shall make the 
welfare of the people its greatest concern. 
If today’s librarians have the vision and the 
pluck and the faith for the future of their 
work, we may some day be able to prove that 
our dreams have not been idle and in vain 


THE CROW’S NEST 
(Continued from page 201) 
HANDBOOKS FOR LOAN 


New Orlean’s Public Library has recently 
issued an informational folder for new patrons 
about the library in mimeograph visible index 
form. The folder tells about the library’s loan 
periods, branch location, special collections, 
and special services. It measures 714” x4”, is 
mimeographed on green and yellow paper, and 
looks like a desk pad file. The captions of 
each page are visible without turning the page. 

Paul Bixler, Librarian of Antioch College, 
has prepared one of the most unusual and in- 
teresting handbooks that has yet come to our 
attention. He calls it “This Is Your Library,” 
and arranges his text in the form of a cate- 
chism. The handbook measures 614” x 4” and 
numbers 16 pages. 

Copies of both publications will be loaned 
upon request by the Crow’s Nester (see ad- 
dress, please!) provided you send a self- 
addressed envelope. Please note the size of 
each. A letter describing the duplicating and 
illustrating process accompanies the Antioch 


handbook. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


By Mae Graham 








{This monthly department about school li- 
braries is prepared for the Wilson Bulletin 
under the direction of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion, American Library Association. All school 
librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries 
and contributions should be sent to Mae Gra- 
ham, Department of Library Science, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va.] 


CARROLL COUNTY CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY 


By Alice Lee Cox, County School 
Librarian of Carroll County, 
Virginia 


HE Carroll County Circulating Library 

was established in the fall of 1934 for 
the purpose of providing all the children in 
the county with good books to read. Only 
thru one central traveling library can this 
be done. Carroll, a mountainous county, has 
104 schools, all but nine of which are one 
and two room schools. It is obviously im- 
practical to attempt to put individual libra- 
ries in all these rural schools. 

The teachers, the County School Board, 
and State Department of Libraries and Text- 
books cooperate in financing the library. Each 
teacher raises or contributes $5.00 toward a 
fund of $1000.00, the county appropriates 
$500.00, and the state now adds $1500.00 to 
the amounts raised locally, making a total this 
year of $3000.00 for the purchase of books. 

Before school opens the librarian allots to 
each school its proportional number of books, 
or circulating library unit, at the first teach- 
ers’ conference in September. One month 
later the librarian starts rotating these col- 
lections within districts. 

On mimeographed report forms each teacher 
keeps a record of the total circulation by 
grades, the most popular books, the books 
used as reference in class work, books wanted 
in the next collection, and the names of out- 
standing readers in the school. 

An integral part of the county library is a 
teachers’ professional library which consists 
of three hundred carefully selected books. For 
the convenience of the teachers, the librarian 
carries with her a number of these books 
when she visits the schools. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
traveling library is the provision made for 
summer reading. The central library is open 


daily. Story hours, which have been held 
weekly during the past two summers, have 
greatly stimulated an interest in books and 
reading. The children have read widely and 
have engaged enthusiastically in a reading 
contest, the results of which were appro- 
priately advertised by means of posters. 

Allotments of books are distributed each 
summer to homes and stores in all parts of 
the county. These reading centers are really 
small community libraries, in some of which 
story hour groups have been organized. 
Posters calling attention to the books are 
placed in the stores. 


Circulation Statistics 


That the books have been extensively used 
may be seen from the following statistics: 
The total school circulation for the 1937-38 
session was 149,586. The library served 5709 
pupils; the average number of books read 
per pupil was twenty-six plus. The 1938 
summer circulation for the central library 
was 2619 and for the summer centers, 11,102 

Much newspaper publicity is employed. 
From time to time articles about outstanding 
readers, popular books, the book orders, the 
story hours, the summer centers, and library 
news in general are written for the county 
newspaper. 

The librarian has a full-time WPA as- 
sistant who does much of the routine tech- 
nical work. Recently the WPA has assigned 
two additional workers to a book mending 
project. 

The county librarian has little time to de- 
vote to the individual school libraries. She 
visits from eight to ten schools and travels 
seventy-five to eighty miles daily. As she 
visits the schools, she stimulates interest in 
the different books by inquiries, comments, 
and story telling. She sends out to all the 
teachers circular letters suggesting programs, 
contests, and activities for celebrating Book 
Week 

The Carroll County Circulating Library 
has been successful. It has provided regularly 
good books to many schools and homes which 
formerly had none. Teachers, school offi- 
cials, and parents enthusiastically endorse the 
plan because they realize that it has been of 
inestimable value to the pupils of Carroll 
County. 
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LIBRARY CODE 


Garfield High School, Seattle, 
Washington 


We, the students of Garfield high school, 
believe that certain regulations in the use of 
the library are necessary in order that we 
may get the greatest good from an institu- 
tion so important in securing an education. 
We, therefore, approve the following regu- 
lations relative to the use of the library: 

We believe that we should use the library 
for reference work and free reading and that 
failure to cooperate will mean the deprivation 
of our library privilege for a certain period 
of time. 

The library is a place for investigation and 
cultural reading and we think that talking 
and other misconduct should not be tolerated. 

We feel that it is our duty to obey the 
library rules pertaining to circulating of books 
and magazines and prompt payment of fines. 
We understand that books must be checked 
at the desk when taken out and returned, 
that no book is to be marked or torn in any 
way and that there is a fine of an amount 
specified by the librarian which must be paid 
on all overdue books. These rules apply to 
all material taken to study halls, as well as 
to books and material drawn for overnight 
or for a week. 

We are definitely opposed to the removal 
of library books by any means other than 
the usual and recognized method. 

We consider it the responsibility of the stu- 
dents as well as the faculty to return all 
library books found in or about school, to the 
library or the Girls’ and Boys’ Club offices. 

In order to preserve our library property, 
infinite care should be taken not to mar it 
in any way. 

Finally, we believe that the appearance of 
the library should at all times reflect the 
high standard which should be maintained by 
each and every Garfield student. We agree 
to exert every effort toward carrying out 
this code— 


1. To use the library for reference work 
and general reading only. 

2. To take out a book only under the spe- 
cified conditions. 

3. To return all library books found in or 
about school and to preserve library 
property to the best of our ability. 


We feel that this code should pertain to the 
Seattle Public libraries as well as to the 
Garfield library and we believe that it is the 
duty of every pupil using the public libra- 


ries to cooperate with the librarians and their 
assistants in keeping the libraries clean, 
orderly, and quiet, in order that they may 
serve the purposes for which they were in- 
tended—namely: To provide a place for ref- 
erence and cultural reading, free from inter- 
ruption and interference. 


School Library Officers 


Officers of the School Libraries Section, 1938- 
1939: 

Executive Board: Elsa R. Berner, Lake Junior 
High School, Denver, Colo., Chairman; Gretchen 
Westervelt, Columbia University, New York, 
Vice-chairman; Althea Currin, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., Director; 
Helen S. Carpenter, Board of Education, New 
York, Director; Mrs. Lois T. Place, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich., Director; Helen M. 
Clark, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Secretary; Iva Winterfield, Omaha Tech- 
nical High School, Omaha, Neb., Treasurer. 


Membership Committee: Edna E. Gustafson, West 
High School, Denver, Colo., Chairman. 

Publicity Committee: Elizabeth Neal, Compton 
Junior College, Compton, Calif., Chairman. 

Committee on Professional Training: Ruth Ersted, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn., 
Chairman. 


Committee on Policies as to Membership and 
Dues: Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, State De- 
partment of Education, Raleigh, N.C. 


Newbery and Caldecott. Awards Committee: Elsa 
Berner, Lake Junior High School, Denver, 
Colo.; Miriam Snow, State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash.; Jewell Gardiner, School 
Administration Building, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Helen M. Clark, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md.; Barbara Fleury, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


Mid-Winter A.L.A. Meeting 


Plans are already under way for the meet- 
ing of the School Libraries Section at the 
Mid-winter meeting of the A.L.A. in Chicago 
December 27-30. It seems now that the pro- 
gram will consist of discussions of problems 
and anyone who has questions she would like 
to have discussed is asked to write to Elsa 
R. Berner, Lake Junior High School, Denver, 
Colo. 

Definite plans for the time and place of 
the section meeting will be announced on this 
page in December. 


But There's Only One LIBRARY 


The July 1937 United States Postal Guide 
lists two GOODNIGHTS, three GRAPE- 
VINES, four ANNAS, six WELCOMES, 
fifteen EDENS, and twenty-four PRINCE- 
TONS, as well as three SWEET HOMES 
and ten. PARADISES. 

Because of the duplication of place names, 
if each contributor will be sure that his mate- 
rial has the name of his state as well as his 
town indicated, the editor of this page will 
have one less excuse for her cranky disposi- 
tion! 
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REPORT that may mean at least 

$30,000,000 to American libraries is 
now available for 15 cents a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents at 
Washington, D.C. It is Library Service, 
by Carleton B. Joeckel, Professor of Li- 
brary Science at the University of Chi- 
cago. As the result of the findings of 
this study, the Advisory Committee on 
Education recommended to President 
Roosevelt last February that Federal 
grants-in-aid be distributed to the states 
on the basis of rural population, begin- 
ning with $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1939-40, and rising to $6,000,000 in 1941-. 
42 and the three succeeding years. The 
recommendations are embodied in the 
House bill HR 10340 and the Senate bill 
5419, on which it is honed the new 
Congress will act shortly. 

“The book resources of the nation are at 
least as unevenly distributed as are its eco- 
nomic resources,” writes Dr. Joeckel, who 
points out that 100 per cent of the population 
in such States as Massachusetts and Delaware 
have access to public libraries, while the per- 
centage decreases to a low point of 12 per cent 
in West Virginia. 

Of 45,000,000 Americans for whom there 
are no public libraries available, about 40,000,- 
000 live in the country. “In every type of li- 
brary service,” the study declares, “the North- 
east, and the Far West are in a preferred posi- 
tion; in every type, likewise, the Southern 
regions are definitely low. Existing inequali- 
ties are increasing rather than diminishing.” 
Three-quarters of the rural population of the 
United States have no public library service. 

The importance of public libraries is indicated 
by a special study conducted by the University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School. This 
study showed that 43 per cent of all the books 
which are read thruout the country each year 


at Random cd 


come from public libraries; 31 per cent are 
from home, school, or college libraries; 14 per 
cent from book purchases; 9 per cent are bor- 
rowed from friends; and 3 per cent are from 
rental libraries. 

At the present time, according to the study, 
there are about 15,000 libraries (public, school, 
etc.) in the United States, containing 225,000,- 
000 volumes. The annual book circulation 
from these libraries is 450,000,000, represent- 
ing 3.7 per capita for the whole population, 
and 17.3 for each registered borrower. On this 
basis, the average reader of library books reads 
one book every three weeks. 

Dr. Joeckel finds that the existing library 
service is woefully inadequate, since 4/5 of the 
public libraries have less than $4,000 to spend 
annually. Library authorities consider this the 
minimum for satisfactory service for the smal- 
lest adequate library. 

The W.P.A. has helped to remedy the de- 
ficiency by establishing 2,500 new libraries, con- 
taining over 2,500,000 volumes. Of these, about 
2,000 are traveling libraries, and half of them 
are in the South. The service is limited by the 
fact that it is dependent upon donations for 
most of the books. 

In conclusion, the study recommends a na- 
tional minimum of one dollar per year per 
capita to be spent for public library service, as 
compared with 37 cents per capita which is now 
being spent, and 59 cents per capita which is 
being spent in those areas which actually have 
library service. 





American public libraries must offer their 
readers an impartial picture of all political in- 
stitutions and never be guilty of censorship, in 
the opinion of A.L.A. president Milton J. 
Ferguson, according to the Christian Science 
Monitor report of his address before the 48th 
annual conference of the New York Library 
Association at Lake Mohonk. 

“Tf we have faith in democracy, we can af- 
ford to be liberal on all questions,’ said Dr. 
Ferguson. “We can afford to be generous in 
presenting the other side of things. 

“I abominate ‘isms,’ especially Communism 
and Fascism, which run counter to human in- 
stincts and interests, but more than these, | 
abominate the attempt to censor what the 
people should read.” 

Dr. Ferguson spoke of efforts to obtain fed- 
eral aid for libraries, but said he was more 
interested in state aid, which he said should 
approximate that given to schools. 
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If ever in history the public library was 
needed, it is today, he stressed, “if for nothing 
else than as a safeguard for personal liberties.” 

The need of educating the people so that 
they are capable of resisting the emotional ap- 
peal of the “international gangsters,” was em- 
phasized by Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, 
president of Vassar College, in his address be- 
fore the New York librarians. The youth of 
the totalitarian countries, he said, was being 
victimized by its leaders to serve as cannon 
fodder, and there is danger even in this coun- 
try as long as unemployment persists. “No 
one,” he added, “could have listened to Hitler 
speaking to his youth without realizing the 
peril of passion’s appeal.” 

we ee 

Pursuant to our policy of extending our 
services into new fields whenever the occasion 
or the need warrants, we are this month in- 
augurating a new departmental feature called 
“Libraries Abroad,” a running commentary on 
library activity in foreign countries as seen in 
the many-languaged professional press. 

For several years our readers have been en- 
abled to keep in intimate touch with the ac- 
tivities of British librarianship thru the frequent 
communications of our English correspondent, 
Frank M. Gardner. “Libraries Abroad” will 
extend this area of friendly relationship deep 
into Europe, thru the heart of Russia, to the 
turbulent Orient—in fact, over most of the (so- 
called) civilized world. 

Our new department will appear monthly, 
edited by Ruth Mishnun in association with 
the editorial staff of Library Literaiure, who 
have current access to the entire world-litera- 
ture of what may be called the international 
brotherhood of librarianship. 

we we 

Subscribers are again reminded that the price 
of the Wilson Bulletin is now $1 per year. All 
renewal remittances should be sent at this rate. 
No renewals can be accepted at the old rate. 
The new price for single copies is 20c each. 
Complete back volumes (except Volumes 1, 2, 
and 3—which are out of print) may be pur- 
chased at $1.25 each. 

we Me 

“The Show Windows of Baltimore,” a travel- 
ing exhibition complete and ready for hanging, 
is available to libraries thruout the country for 
the cost of transportation charges. 

The display consists of 42 photographs (13” 
x 13 3/4”) attractively mounted on gray board 
with red border, reproducing a selection of 
window exhibits arranged within the last five 
years at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more’s Public Library. A small group of in- 
terior case displays is included. 

For bookings write to Miss Kate Coplan, 
director of exhibits and publicity at Enoch 
Pratt. we 
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A special display of books dealing with the 
foremost figures of the recent European crisis, 
pamphlets on the treaties involved, and colored 
maps showing the changes in Europe’s bound- 
aries from 1550 to the present day, is attracting 
the attention of readers at the Leonard Branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, Devoe and 
Leonard Streets. Both adults and young people 
are evincing interest in the exhibition, which al- 
so includes pictures and clippings. The fea- 
tured personalities are Hitler, Mussolini, Cham- 
berlain, Daladier and Benes. 

we oe 

A new biographical brochure on Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts is being offered to libraries for 
10c by the Viking Press. 

An invaluable aid towards an understanding 
of what is happening today in the library 
world is The Year's Work in Librarianship, 
vol. X, 1937, edited for the Library Associa- 
tion by Arundell Esdaile and J. H. P. Paf- 
ford. It contains a series of specialized re- 
views by prominent librarians on professional 
progress during the past year. 

Among the contributors to Dodd, Mead’s 
International Cyclopedia of Music and Musi 
cians are three prominent music librarians: 
Carl Engel, former head of the Music Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, who has 
written the article on Loeffler; Carleton 
Sprague Smith, head of the Music Division 
of the New York Public Library, who has 
written an article on the music libraries of 
the world; and Dorothy Lawton, head of 
the Music Library, New York (58th St. Li- 
brary), who has written an historical and 
factual article on music dictionaries. 

Here are the answers to the Book-Quotation 
Quest that we published in our last 
Let us know whether you would like to have 
us publish more of these crostic diagrams, 
by Alice Neptune Gale. 


issue. 


Answers 
1. Babbitt 
2. Galsworthy 
3. Show Boat 
4. Spoon River Anthology 
5. Theodore Dreiser 
6. Sir Roger de Coverley 
7. Cratchit 
8. Tennyson 
9. Lake Superior 
10. Sigrid Undset 
11. S. F. B. Morse 
12. Keats 
13. Franklin 
14. Whitman 
15. Pendennis 
16. Mann . 
Quotation 
“Books are the open avenues down which, like 
kings coming to be crowned, great ideas and in 


spirations move to the abbey of man’s soul.” 


Ernest Dressel North 
we Me 
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THE HOUSTON 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Now HAS & 
TRAVELING BRANCH 

IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


CALL FAIRFAX 7 304 











JiOUSTON 











This trenchant cartoon in the ‘‘Houston Post’’ celebrates the inauguration of ‘‘traveling 
branch-service’’ by means of a $2300 bookmobile. 


The Houston, Tex., Public Library has in- 
stituted a “traveling branch” in the form of a 
huge bookmobile costing $2300 and accomodat- 
ing 2000 books. Equipped with two desks for 
librarians and with ample floor space for pa- 
trons, the library on wheels has a regular 
schedule of visits to parks, schools, and neigh- 
borhood centers. The city librarian, Julia 
Ideson, reports that it is the “first municipal 
bookmobile in the state.” 


The Houston Post comments editorially that 
“This is the latest step in the evolution of the 
public library system, the goal of which con- 


stantly has been to bring the advantages of the 
library closer and closer to the people.” 


og oo 
eS % 
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The American Library Association won the 
Grand Prix and a Silver Medal for library par- 
ticipation in the 1937 Paris Exposition, it was 
disclosed recently in the Journal Officiel. The 
Library of Congress received Diplomas of 
Honor for both library and phonography ex- 
hibits. Awards were made by an International 
Jury of which Theodore Rousseau, of New 
York, was the sole American member. 
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Shakespeare in the United States 
ORE than 200 


years of steady =~ 
box-office appeal lie be- 
tween the first presen- 
tations of Shakespeare y 
before American audi- 4 _ A | 
ences (an amateur com- ’ a a 
pany “did” Romeo and ; 4 
Juliet as far back as i 
1730 in New York; 
there were 166 performances of the plays be- 
fore the Revolutionary War) and Orson 
Welles’ modern interpretations of Macbeth 
and Julius Caesar. 

How the theatre introduced Shakespeare to 
the colonists makes one of the many engag- 
ing chapters in Alfred P. Westfall’s forth- 
coming American Shakespearean Criticism: 
1607-1865 in which the history of Shakespeare 
as “theatre” and as literature and the rise of 
Shakespearean scholarship in America is 
traced in a way to quicken even the most 
dilettante interest. 

Of particular value is the chronological 
listing of American editions of Shakespeare 
from 1787 to 1865 and the excellent bibli- 
ography. While preparing the book, Professor 
Westfall visited all the great Shakespearean 
collections in the country including the Folger 
Library in Washington, the Barton Library 
in Boston, and the Furness collection at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


New Material on Current Questions 


With Anglo-American Agreement, No. 1, 
Vol. 12, of the Reference Shelf off the press 
(for which a paper bound supplement by 
H. B. Summers is also planned), we are going 
ahead as rapidly as possible with other num- 
bers in this series. 

Planned for the future altho dates are 
still indefinite, are: a volume on the present 
European situation centering on Czechoslo- 
vakia by Ronald S. Kain and Capital Punish- 
ment by Julia E. Johnsen. 

Further advanced are: Discussion Methods 
by J. V. Garland and C. F. Phillips and Pan- 
American Alliance by Julia E. Johnsen sched- 
uled for November 1 publication and Pump 
Priming (the National Intercollegiate Debate 


Question for 1938-39) by E. R. Nichols, sched- 
uled for December. 

State Sales Tax by E. R. Nichols 
others, a volume on the high school question 
for Texas, will in all likelihood be ready 
when this reaches you. 


and 


Present-day Discussion Technics 


Discussion Methods, Explained and Illus 
trated by J. V. Garland, Director of Debate, 
Colgate University and Charles F. Phillips, 
Assistant Professor of Economics at Colgate, 
presents a clear statement of the requirements 
for current discussion methods together with 
representative examples showing how thes: 
methods are used in discussion situations 
The book has the special merit of making 
available in convenient form, material by 
which individuals may thru study, analysis, 
comparison, and incentive to further observa 
tion, improve their knowledge and skill in the 
field of discussion methods. 


Posters for Book Week! 


Orders for the 8 prize-winning posters ar¢ 
coming in steadily. Recently we _ received 
an order with the following comment: “7/y 
World within reach is particularly appro 
priate to Book week this year—would it be 
at all possible to get 8 of it alone?” Yes, 
it is. 

Incidentally, don’t forget that the new prize 
poster contest closes November 30. For full 
details see the September Bulletin, page 62. 


Books to Read on Czechoslovakia 


The Inter-racial Committee of the New 
York Library Association was perhaps more 
timely than it realized when it included in 
the ten booklists which we recently published, 
one on Czechoslovakia. This four page lea‘- 
let lists titles that cover the historical back- 
ground, the formation of the Republic and the 
position of minorities. 

Lists are also available on Russia, Poland, 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, Germany, 
Hungary and Rumania. There is a separate 
list on Jewish life and another devoted to the 
Negro. 
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Union List of Serials 


Now that preliminary work on the revised 
edition of the Union List of Serials has be- 
gun, some of the larger libraries are wonder- 
ing what to do with unused copies of the 
first edition. As part of the guaranty ar- 


rangements under which this edition was fi- 
nanced these libraries received twenty-four 
copies, some of which have been kept in 
storage. We have found that other libra- 


ries are trying to buy replacements for worn- 
out copies. We shall be glad to act as a 
medium of exchange; inquiries from both 
buyers and sellers are welcome. As the first 
edition will be useful only during the two 
or three years necessary to prepare the re- 
vised edition, we think that ten dollars de- 
livered would be a fair price. We, ourselves, 
can supply the two supplements at ten dollars 
delivered. 


Calendar of Cumulations 
Recently Published 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG, 1938 an 
nual aeement. Published October 20 
INDEX TO LEGAL 


PERIODICALS. Annual! 
volume, August 1937-July 1938. Published October 
In Preparation 
ART INDEX. 3-year volume, October 1935- 

September 1938. Ready in December 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 5-year volume, 
1933-37. Ready late in November 
Watch this space each month for latest 
information on cumulated volumes, supple- 


ments, and schedules of publication of Wilson 
indexes and catalogs. 


Famous First Aid 


Fact fanciers might take a hint from Eliza- 
beth McGaffey, who as research director of 
the RKO studios, answers 50,000 questions 
a year. Miss McGaffey, according to the 
N.Y. Post, says that the book most widely 
used in her department is Famous First Facts 
by Joseph Nathan Kane. Mr. Kane also 
brought out More First Facts and currently 
is engaged in gathering more material via 
the air waves. Each Monday night he con- 
ducts a Famous First Facts program over the 
Mutual Network. It’s another book in the 
“making. Listen in. 


Help the Contestants! 


How many of your readers are Motion 
Picture Quiz fans? According to published 
figures, there are some 85,000,000 people in 
the U.S. who go to the movies regularly 
each week—that means 85,000,000 potential 
contestants and who knows how many new 
customers for the library. You can solve 
many of their difficulties and yours by reach- 
ing for the Motion Picture Review Digest 
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It gives facts and names names. In addition 
to a résumé of the plot and digests from a 
roster of 40 reviewing mediums, this economi- 
cal periodical service lists: members of the 
cast, director, music director, author of the 
original story, screen writers, producer, and 
date of release. 


A Working Guide for the 
School Library 
We are glad to an- 
that with the de 


cooperation HH é& 


nounce 
generous 


of the author, Miss ti] y 

Martha Wilson, a new mid , 
edition of School Li- ee bo 
brary Management is /p N 
being prepared by & f 
Althea Currin. Miss Lid it 


Currin, to whom Bul- 

letin readers need no introduction, is at present 
supplementing her already wide experience as 
a public and school librarian and as a teacher 
in the Johns Hopkins and University Library 
Schools, by serving as an instructor at the 
Carnegie Library School in Pittsburgh. 

Reorganized and rewritten to meet present- 
day needs, the book will be ready for you 
shortly after the first of the year. The 
larger part of the volume remains as a 
working guide for the school librarian cover- 
ing organization details of installing technical 
routine, based on general school library prac- 
tice and a discussion of administrative policies 
relating to group library service. 

An important new feature added to the 
book is a section for the School Administra- 
tor, containing a survey of the problems he 
will encounter in initiating or enlarging school 
library service and a description of the quali- 
fications a good school librarian should have. 


Service Basis Publications 


In handling orders for service basis publi- 
cations placed thru dealers, we have found 
that this practice does not always work to 
the best interests of the subscriber. 

In accepting orders for publications which 
include future supplements or service cover- 
ing several years, dealers often do not under- 
stand the terms of the offer and fail to re- 
port all the information needed to handle 
the order in a way most satisfactory to the 
library. 

A case in point is a recent order received 
thru a jobber for two copies of the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog for a particular school. As a 
matter of fact, one of these copies was in- 
tended for another school in the same school 
system. Failure to report this to us meant 
that both copies and supplements went to 
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the first school and the second school did not 
receive its copies until after considerable cor- 
respondence had passed back and forth be- 
tween the school and the publisher. 

In addition to the inconvenience caused to 
librarians and to us in the handling of such 
orders, the position of the dealer or the 
jobber must also be considered. Since no dis- 
count is given on service basis publications, 
the dealer is called upon to perform a service 
for which there is no remuneration unless he 
charges the library an amount sufficient to 
repay him for the trouble of handling. 

Some years ago we made an arrangement 
whereby subscriptions to publications, such 
as the Cumulative Book Index, Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature, and others published 
in periodical form would not be accepted by 
subscription agents or jobbers. We should 
like to extend this to cover all our service 
basis publications, including the Standard 
Catalog Series and others for which annual 
supplements are to be supplied for several 
years. 

Since a large majority of libraries have an 
open account with us, the addition of a few 
more items to that account should not cause 
either the library or us any additional incon- 


Clara E. Fanning 


The older members of The H. W. Wilson 
Company staff who came East with the busi- 
ness in 1913, or were with it during its White 
Plains days, are grieved to learn of the death 
of a former friend and associate, Miss Clara 
E. Fanning. 

Miss Fanning grew up in Minneapolis, 
daughter of the well-known engineer John T. 
Fanning, celebrated for his contributions to 
the science of hydraulic engineering. She 
was graduated from the University of Minne- 
sota, and became identified with The Wilson 
Company in 1905 as editor of the Book Re- 
view Digest which was launched that year 
under her supervision. She came East with 
the Company in 1913 but was called home two 
years later because of family needs, and al- 
most immediately joined the staff of the 
Minneapolis Public Library. For most of 
the time she was in charge of the financial 
and business phases of the library’s admin- 
istration and served as Assistant Librarian 
from June 1936. 

Miss Fanning was also the editor of several 
books, among them three volumes in the De- 
baters’ Handbook Series, begun by the Wilson 
Company in 1910, and the forerunner of our 
present Reference Shelf series of books on 
questions for debate. 
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venience. In the future, therefore, in the 
best interest of all concerned, all such sub- 
scriptions should be sent direct to us. 


—THuHE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in this issue 


DISCUSSION 


Phillips. 
and _illus- 


Garland and 
Explained 


METHODS: 
trated. $1.25. 

Johnsen. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. To 
be announced. 

—PAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 
announced. 

Kane. FAMOUS FIRST FACTS. $3 
MORE FIRST FACTS. $2.25. 

MOTION PICTURE REVIEW DIGEST. 
On the service basis. 

Nichols. PUMP PRIMING. $1.25. 

—THE SALES TAX. $1.25. 

NYLA BOOKLISTS. 10 of one list or 
assorted 35c; 100 of one or assorted 


To be 


$2.50. 500 of one or assorted $10.00. 
Summers. ANGLO-AMERICAN AGREE- 
MENT. $1.25 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS. main vol. 


Ist. ed. $10.00; Two supplements, 
$10.00. 
Westfall. AMERICAN SHAKESPEAR- 


EAN CRITICISM. To be announced. 


Wilson. SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGE- 
MENT. Revised by Althea Currin. 
To be announced. 











THE ROVING EYE 
(Continued from page 202) 


“Our democracy depends not so much on 
the number of facts our high school or col 
lege graduates remember about Queen Vic- 
toria or Napoleon, but upon how competent 
these young people become in thinking thru 
the real issues they themselves are going to 
confront as adult citizens.” 


Ivory Towers 


The letter in our September column from 
a librarian who lamented the absence of a 
single progressive or liberal spirit among the 
department heads of one of the world’s great 
libraries has brought the following comment: 


“My reaction to “Disappointed’s” letter is that the 
civic group found a typical situation. It is a tragic 
truth that the people who handle books, who are 
presumed to know their contents, should be the 
least aware of the ideas in them. I think librarians 
not only live in Ivory Towers, but that these falsely 
beautiful domiciles are surrounded by moats! 

“It is my firm conviction that librarians are the 
most reactionary of all the professionals. That is 
as a class. Fortunately that class is composed of 
individuals, some of whom are actively interested 
in the fight for freedom, the fight for democracy, that 
fight that will preserve the very institutions in which 
they work. 

“Meanwhile I am unique on this staff of an im- 
portant western library; and I am neither proud 
nor happy to be unique. 

“A LIBERAL LIBRARIAN” 





----- JUSTICE TO ALL ----- 


BY RUTH KIRBY SKIPPER 
Author of ‘‘Poems for Quiet Evenings,’ etc., 
Although the story is pure fiction, it is typical of the 
situation now existing in the Southern turpentine industry. 
“Justice to All’’ is full of living characters, whose presence 
may be felt as one reads. From your bookstore. $1.50 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 








Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
gee nog) go 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 


LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 
Notify us of any 


i Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your 


library staff. This have some good 
service free. positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 





SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will recelve our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 











BARNES & NOBLE. Ine. 


105 Fifth Avenue - New York 


Say you read it in 





SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


for 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Eight booklets, especially prepared 
for individual and group study in 
Adult Education, are now available 
through the Division of General 
Education. Some of the titles: 
“Teaching Adults through Discus- 
sion,’ “Community Planning in 
Adult Education,” ‘American His- 
tory through Fiction,” ‘‘Effective 
Group Discussion.” Prices, 15c to 
50c. Bulletin C-1 with descriptions 


and prices on request. 





The 
ADULT- STUDY GUIDE 


A monthly research bulletin describ- 
ing and classifying mew pamphlets 
and inexpensive books of educational 
content. A section of each issue pro- 
vides a selective reading list in one 
field of adult interest. Helpful for 
teachers, librarians, group leaders. 
Published October through May. 


Annual subscription, $1. 


Division of General Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
20 Washington Square North 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BOOK WEEK 


November 13-19 


Make Your Plans Early 
CHECK THE HUNTTING RELIABLE LISTS 
And Make Up Your Orders for Books 
HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM 





THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 








REGISTER NOW 


For the Best Selection of 


Sound - - FREE FILMS - - Silent 


ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE—$2.00 
x*x«eere 
Selected Entertainment Films at Low Rentals 


“OLIVER TWIST'—"THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP" 
“DRAKE THE PIRATE"—" ROBINSON CRUSOE", AND MANY OTHERS 


Y.M.C. A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


347 Madison Ave., Write for Free Catalog 351 Turk St., 
New York, N. Y. 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, Calif. 
































RADEMAEKERS | If you ever want to know— 
Library Binders and Booksellers The educational requirements for 


entrance, the opportunities for 














Newark, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. employment, the changing trends 

“Every man with his trade” is a well- of demand for workers—in any 

a motto and we sincerely believe ectibeiieanthen yee ceed the 

The Librarian knows her profession Occupational Index. Write for 

and how she wants her books bound; free sample. 

we know ours: how to bind them the 

1 lala talc OCCUPATIONAL INDEX, Inc. 

convinced. ’ 
Wittiam H. RapeMAgKERS, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 

President 




















=TIMES=> 


(LONDON) 


Twenty bound volumes, as new, cover- 
ing the years January 1914 -June 1919, 


SER VING inclusive. $300. 
L IBRA RIES Periodicals Department 
AOU [O17 THE H. W. WILSON CONPANY 





I iA f a WOR L D COLU M BUS 950 University Avenue New York 
SINCE /902 “ais 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


BEST 
BOOKS 


A Monthly Selection 
NOVEMBER 1938 


The volumes included in this list have been selected with 
the aid of librarians, library commissions, and other book- 
evaluating specialists from titles of current interest. 
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From Land of the Burnt Thigh, by E. Kohl (Funk & Wagnalls 


FREE TO PATRONS OF THE LIBRARY 














READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 
To the Librarian: 


The preceding page is by way of announcing how we intend augmenting the use- 
fulness of Standard Catalog Monthly to make it as reliable a reading guide for the 
patrons of libraries as it is a buying guide for the libraries themselves. 


Since Wilson catalog cards are available for the titles in this list because they are 
by vote of librarians preferred to all other current titles, it would seem intelligent 
policy for libraries to bring these recommendations to the attention of their patrons. 
This can be done simply and economically by the distribution of ‘Readers’ Choice of 
BEST BOOKS,” which you can now order in quantity as a separate publication. 

A questionnaire is being sent to a group of representative libraries whose answers 
may cause a change in the name, appearance, and general form of subsequent issues 
of the list. 

Order a trial quantity of ‘Readers’ Choice of BEST BOOKS’ for immediate 
delivery and let the interest of your patrons determine its effectiveness. Quantity 
prices are given below. 


$1.00 for 100 and additional one hundreds. 





FICTION CALDWELL, JANET TAYLOR 

Dynasty of death. Scribner 1938 $2.75 
ALDIS, MRS DOROTHY (KEELEY ) 1896- ame on is that of three Gensreiions and of 
; three families, one American, one English, one 
All the year round. Houghton 1938 $2 French, whose destinies poy iieaey wnuen together 
‘‘Domestic upsets in the life of Mrs. Conover— by marriage and by their business association in 


their gunpowder-steel-banking business located in a 


her pretty daughter Ann is being courted by an 
Pennsylvania town 


unsuitable young man, her adolescent daughter 
Susan is headstrong, her grown son Peter threatens 
to leave Harvard, her husband drinks too much. 
While cleaning the house, Mrs. Conover reviews 
her married life and tries to solve her present 
problems.’’ Bkl. 


CORBETT, ELIZABETH FRANCES, 1887- 
She was Carrie Eaton; a novel about the young 


Pa i, Pictorial review’ under the Mrs. Meigs. Appleton-Century 1938 $2 
“The lady who in her eighties became well and 
favorably known to thousands of readers as young 
AMMERS-KULLER. MRS JO VAN, 1884- Mrs. Meigs is here presented as she was before she 
rs ’ became Mrs. Meigs at all, in a story which 
House of Tavelinck; tr. by A.v.A. vanDuym pleasantly re-creates the life of a small Ohio city 
in the seventies."" Sat. rev. of lit. 


and Edmund Gilligan; with decorations by 
Allan McNab. Farrar 1938 $3 


Map on lining-papers 
A story of Holland in the eighteenth century 


DE JONG, DAVID CORNEL 


Old haven. Houghton 1938 $2.50 
ASCH, SHALOM, 1880- A Houghton Mifflin Fellowship novel. A Dutch 
" : - a “ he town on the North Sea is the background of this 
Three novels: Uncle Moses, Chaim Lederer’s novel. The story opens in 1901 when Tierk 
return, Judge not—; tr. by Elsa Krauch. Mellena is eight years old and carries him through 
3v in 1 Putnam 1938 $3 school days, army service and marriage Some 
sketches based on scenes from ‘“‘Old haven"’ have 


Three stories of Jewish immigrant life in Amer- 
ica. Two have never fore been published in 
English; ‘‘Uncle Moses,"’ now newly translated, 
was first published in English in 1920 


appeared in the Atlantic monthly 


DE LA PASTURE, EDMEE ELIZABETH MON- 
ICA, 1890- 


BATES, HERBERT ERNEST, 
When women love, by E. M. Delafield (pseud). 


Spella ho. Little 1938 $2.50 


1905- 


Follows the fortunes of Bruno Shadbolt from his 
youth in the 1870's to his old age in 1931. Brought 
up in poverty, at twenty Bruno began to realize 
dimly the power of money and set out to make a 
fortune. Money and women were his two dominat- 
ing obsessions thruout his life, but . the last he 
was left alone in his great house, lla Ho, on 
the hill, with the South Wales Hn gas- 
works at the foot of it. The scene is Northamton- 
shire, England 
_ Appeared serially, in a somewhat abridged form, 
in the ‘‘Atlantic monthly’ 


Harper 1938 $2.50 

Published in England under title: 
riages 

A novel in three parts in which a variety of 
customs and moral codes is shown against three 
tiod backgrounds. In the ‘‘Wedding of Rose 
arlow’’ the drama of marriage is heightened by 
the tragic events of the Indian mutiny; while 
“‘Girl-of-the-period’’ has a light, satiric setting of 
London society of 1897. ‘‘We meant to be happy” 
further develops the theme against a background 
of English country life today 


Three mar- 
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DU MAURIER, DAPHNE, 1907- 
Rebecca. Doubleday 1938 $2.75 
‘Against the setting of a great English estate 
unfolds the story of Rebecca, its glamorous mistress, 
who had been dead for eight months. Maxim de 
Winter's young and frightened second wife gradu- 
ally realizes that there is some mystery surrounding 
her death. but it is not until the night of the big 
costume ball that her suspicions are confirmed and, 
with an ever-increasing atmosphere of impending 


disaster, the real story becomes known."’ Huntting 
FARNOL, JEFFERY, 1878- 
Lonely road; a romance. Doubleday 1938 
$2.50 


A romance of the eighteenth century concerning 
the adventures of Jason Wynn, Jacobite fugitive, 
with a price on his head and a headstrong maiden 
on his hands 


FORBES, ESTHER 
General's lady. Harcourt 1938 $2.50 


Revolutionary New England is the setting for 
the story of a girl of a Tory family who married 
a rebel general to save her family’s fortune and 
then fell in love with a paroled British officer whom 
she had sheltered 


GIRLING, ZOE 
English rue, by Martin Hare ,pseud}. Mac- 
millan 1938 $2.50 
‘‘Nan and Roger, who had a profound attach 


ment for one another in early adolescence, went in 
different ways when older, and Roger became a 
doctor Each married, and only bitter experiences 
brought them together at early middle age.’’ Hunt 
ting 


GUNNARSSON, GUNNAR, 1889 
Night and the dream; tr. from the Danish by 
Evelyn Ramsden. Bobbs 1938 $2.50 


The second volume of autobiographical novel 
begun in ‘‘Ships in the sky,’ telling of the later 
childhood and adolescen of Uggi Greipson 


HUGHES, RICHARD ARTHUR WARREN, 


1900- 
In hazard. Harper 1938 $2.50 
The story of a ship and its panic-stricken rew 
helpless in the grip of a hurricane 


NATHAN, ROBERT, 1894- 
Journey of Tapiola; with decorations by Georg 
Salter. Knopf 1938 $1.75 


The adventures of a Yorkshire terrier and his 
friend, a canary who wanted to become a baritone 
Published in an abridged version in the Atlantic 


monthly’’ 


NORRIS, CHARLES GILMAN, 1881- 
Bricks without straw. Doubleday 1938 $2.50 


The revolt of the younger generation against 
the authority of the older as illustrated in_ the 
story of Jerome Kennedy who came to New York 
in 1900 to escape from the domination of his 
father. His children in turn revolt against their 
father because of his failure to understand them 
and his refusal to recognize a changing world 


PARMENTER, MRS CHRISTINE (WHITING) 


1877- 
I was Christabel. Messner 1938 $2 
Out of her own childhood recollections, the 
author has written this story for young people of 


1 


happy family life in New England 


PARRISH, ANNE, 1888- 

Mr Despondency’s daughter. Harper 1938 

$2.50 
The title is taken from a passage in ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
progress’’ where Mr Despondency issues a warning 
against the ‘‘desponds and slavish fears’’ that have 
poisoned life for himself and his daughter, and 
for those who loved them. The author's aim has 
been ‘‘to write about a mother who is also a 


human being; who did, at first, clutch and cling, 
but who then let go. . . I have tried to show the 
growth of courage and honesty that changed her 
from a destructive clinging vine, admired by most 
of her world, into a freed and freeing person.’’ 


ROBERTS, ELIZABETH MADOX, 1886- 
Black is my truelove’s hair. Viking 1938 $2.50 


“The year-long attempt of Dena Janes to build 
herself back into normal life and happiness after 
a terrifying emotional experience.’’ Sat. rev. of 
lit. 


SIMPSON, EVAN JOHN, 1901- 
Crippled splendour, a novel by Evan John 
(pseud.; Dutton 1938 $2.50 


‘Historical novel based upon the life of James | 
of Scotland. Beginning shortly after the capture 
of James by the English in 1406, when he was 
a boy of twelve, the story describes his years of 
captivity in England, his conflicts with those in 
authority, his marriage to the daughter of the 
Duke of Somerset, the return to Scotland, and the 
years of his kingship, ending with his murder in 
1437.'" Book rev. digest 


STEINBECK, JOHN, 1900- 
Long valley. Viking 1938 $2.50 


Contents: The chrysanthemums; White quail 
Flight; The smake; Breakfast; The raid; Th 
harness; The vigilante; Johnny Bear; The murder; 
St Katy the virgin; Red pony; Leader of the people 


TATE, ALLEN, 1899- 
The fathers. Putnam 1938 $2.50 


“The scene is in Virginia, just across the Poto- 
mac, the story 1S of a great estate disintegrating, 
the hidden conflict is between old ideas and estab- 
lished circumstances growing dangerous as new 
ideas come in and a new generation. . . The dates 
are the late fifties and the early sixties.'" Book- 
of-the-month club news 

Appeared serially in the ‘Saturday evening post 


YOUNG, FRANCIS BRETT, 1884- 
Doctor Bradley remembers. Reynal 1938 $2.75 


After half a century of service, a doctor tells the 
story of his long and busy life 


«De 


Also recommended 


FLINT, MARGARET, 1891- 

Deacon’s road. Dodd 1938 $2.50 
FOOTNER, HULBERT, 1879- 

More than bread. Lippincott 1938 $2.50 
GREGORY, JACKSON, 1882- 

Marshal of Sundown. Dodd 1938 $2 


JONES, JACK, 1884- 


Bidden to the feast. Putnam 1938 $2.50 


QUEEN, ELLERY, pseud. 
Four of hearts; a problem in deduction. 
Stokes 1938 $2 


WODEHOUSE, PELHAM GRENVILLE, 1881- 
Code of the Woosters. Doubleday 1938 $2 


BIOGRAPHY 


ADAMS, HENRY, 1838-1918 
Letters of Henry Adams (1892-1918) ed. by 
W. C. Ford. Houghton 1938 $4.50 
“The second volume of the letters of Henry 
Adams to his friends covers a period of over 
a quarter of a century—-from 1892 to his death 
in 1918. Since he knew everybody and traveled 
and read widely, his letters give a clear picture 
of events in this country during that time, with 
side lights on European politics as well.’’ Book 
rev. digest 
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BRITTAIN, VERA MARY WILLARD, FRANCES ELIZABETH, 1839-1898 
Thrice a stranger. Macmillan 1938 $2.50 Trowbridge, Mrs Lydia (Jones). Frances 
An interpretation of American life as seen by Willard of Evanston. Willett 1938 $2 


the author in three visits: 1925, 1934, 1937. 
‘For me the essential temper of America, which 
I have tried with a foreigner’s pe co - ~ 
terpret in these pages, has_ altere yonc 
recognition in the last decade. And to the extent, TRAVEL 
that, instead of criticising, I have tried more 


Thave ‘become, “not ‘more ofa, stranger, bur LINDBERGH, MRS ANNE SPENCER (MOR- 
infinitely less."’ Foreword ROW) 1906- 


en Listen! the wind; with foreword and map 
COLBY; MRS NATHALIE SEDGWICK oes ? ; : 1 
(WASHBURN) 1875- drawings by C. A. Lindbergh. Harcourt 


- 2 1938 $2.50 
Remembering. Little 1938 $3 “The story of a survey flight around the North 
A New England childhood, followed by Atlantic Ocean in 1933. It is a true and ac 


crowded years in New York and orhcial Wash curate account of various incidents which occurred 
ington society, when her husband was Secretary in flying from Africa to South America. The 
of State, are the basic pictures which Mrs. Colby purpose of the flight was to study the air-routes 


draws in this friendly and informal autobio between America and Europe.” Foreword 
graphy."’ Huntting 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, 1706-1790 MIELCHE, HAKON 


Van Doren, Carl Clinton, 1885- Benjamin , . . 1938 
Franklin. Viking 1938 $3.75 Let’s see if the world is round. Putnam 19 


$5 

Franklin ‘“‘never found time to carry out the es — ~ 
history of himself which he intended. But the A easy. wale pamenet a of *« voyage 
materials which he would have used still exist, m & smart suxiliesy Nexcn from sgn, ging a 
scattered through his manuscripts and his the Atlantic, through the Panama canal » the 
collected and uncollected works. Here at last South seas, where a shipwreck — ar < 
they have been drawn together and arranged in pier nag a best pe Bee ny ee ge 
something like the order he might have given Senne see argina . , pepe Pe: 


them. . . In effect, Franklin's autobiography is eee from the Danish by M. A. Michael. 
here completed on his own scale and in his own ’ 
words."’ Preface 
KOHL, MRS EDITH EUDORA : United States 
Land of the burnt thigh; drawings by S. J. 
Voorhies. Funk 1938 . - 
: 938 $3 FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
In 1907 two young girls, the author and her ; 
sister, set out from St Louis to prove up on a Iowa; a guide to the Hawkeye state. 
quarter-section homestead in South Dakota. In Ameri ide ser.) Viking 1938 $2.50 
telling their story, Mrs Kohl tells as well of the ( a guid é ) . & 1938 $ < 
people who struggled with soil and weather, and _ Part 1 contains information on natural » 
converted the prairie—after the slow and patient first Americans, history, agriculture, racial ele- 
building of homes on the frontier—into a western ments, transportation, industry, religion, education, 
: social welfare, sports and recreation, press and 
empire : P' 
radio, literature and the arts; part 2 cities and 
LEHMANN. LOTTE 1902- towns; part 3 consists of 17 tours of the state 
Midway in my song; the autobiography of Mississippi; a guide to the magnolia state. 
Lotte Lehmann. Bobbs 1938 $3 (American guide ser.) Viking 1938 $2.50 
Translated from the German by Margaret Lud- The book falls into three sections: general 
wig. Published in England under title: Wings of background of the state, containing sections on 
song history, transportation, agriculture, religion, edu 
The author, who made her debut on the Metro- cation, arts and letters, architecture, music, etc.; 
politan opera stage in 1934, describes in her auto- Main street and Courthouse square, giving city 
biography the poor, but happy home of her child and town descriptions and city tours; tours of 
» her early struggles and her success as an the state 


opera singer in Europe and America - > . 
New York panorama; a comprehensive view 


MARCOSSON, ISAAC FREDERICK, 1876- of the metropolis. . . (American guide ser.) 
Turbulent years. Dodd 1938 $3.50 Random house 1938 $2.50 

“The present volume spans the era from 1919 Contents: Contemporary scene; Natural setting; 

to my retirement from the writing staff of ‘The History; Nationalities; Negroes; Speech; Litera 

Saturday Evening Post’ in 1936. It is an attempt ture; Art; Architecture; Classical music; Popular 

to recapture the momentous history of those turbul- music; The theater; Motion pictures; Radio; The 

ent times in terms of many of the world person- press; Sports; Maritime affairs; Transport; Trade 

alities who helped to make that history.” Foreword and industry; Labor; City planning; Housing; 

Partial contents: Stinnes; Match king; Japanese Government; Social welfare; Education; World's 
emperor; Hindenburg; Mussolini; Calles; Dictators fair, 1939 


all; French big three; Rathenau, Stresemann, and 
Briining; Trotsky; MacDonald and Baldwin 


The Orient 


Also recommended 


FARRAR, GERALDINE, 1882- HALLIBURTON, RICHARD, 1900- 
Such sweet compulsion. Greystone 1938 $3 = ea of marvels; the Orient. Bobbs 
WALD, LILLIAN D. 1866- Travel, history, and adventure in Africa and 
Duffus, Robert Luther, 1888- Lillian Wald —_., —y | “. i poy! 1 ~ illus- 
* p ar ae : trated are the Colossus o odes, the Pyramids, 
— and crusader. Macmillan 1938 the Cretan Siesta Msace, Petra, Bagdad, The 


Taj Mahal, and Lhasa 
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HOFFMAN, RUTH, and HOFFMAN, HELEN 


We married an Englishman. Carrick 1938 
$2.75 
“Two American sisters, with some reputation 
as artists, went to Mesopotamia to join the 


Englishman to whom one of them was engaged. 


This is the blithely told story of the red tape 
accompanying the marriage and of the following 
year of housekeeping under strange conditions, 
with native servants and an assortment of pets, 


and with visits to Bagdad and to Arab encamp 
’ 


ments to vary the monotony of desert life Bkl 


Africa 


SYNGE, PATRICK MILLINGTON 


Mountains of the Moon; an expedition to the 


equatorial mountains of Africa. Dutton 
1938 $4 
“The author was a member of the British 


expedition to East Africa in 1934-1935. 
purpose of the expedition was to study 


Museum 
The chief 


the flora and fauna of the high valleys in_ the 
equatorial mountain mass, Ruwenzori, believed to 
be the Mountains of the Moon, known to classi 
times. The book contains a popular account of 
the experiences of the xpedition Book rev. 
digest 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


AGAR, HERBERT, 1897- 


Pursuit of happiness; the story of American 
democracy. Houghton 1938 $3 
An examination of the story of the Democra 
tic party Contents Mr Jefferson's party; The 
means determine he end; Jackson machine; 
People’s friend’; Calhoun and the planter phil- 
osophy; Planters take the democratic party; New 
issues; Bryan takes the party leadership; Wilson; 
Dreary decade 


CHILDS, MARQUIS WILLIAM, 1903 
This is democracy; bargaining in 
Scandinavia. Yale press 1938 $2.50 


A survey of what labor has achieved by means 
of collective bargaining in Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark. The author points out that labor has 
attempted for fifty years to raise the level of 
wages and that there is evidence to show a 
considerable measure of success in the improve 
ment of standards of living Labor has also 
bargained at the polls for political power so 
successfully that labor majorities govern the three 
countries 


collective 
univ. 


COUNTS, GEORGE SYLVESTER, 1889- 


Prospects of American democracy. Day 1938 
$3 

“A stirring challenge to thoughtful citizens 

to consider the values of democracy and decide 


whether it is worth preserving. The author re 
views its past in America and its recent overthrow 


in European countries and warns that its chief 
danger here lies in a possible economic aristoc 
racy Bk! 
Education 
DEWEY, JOHN, 1859- 

Experience and education. Macmillan 1938 
$1.25 

_ “A lucid analysis of both ‘traditional’ and 
progressive’ education. The fundamental defects 


of each are here 
sists that 
is adequate 


described. . . Dr. Dewey in 
neither the old nor the new education 
ditorial foreword 
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Finance 


MOULTON, HAROLD GLENN, 1883- 
Financial organization and the economic sys- 
tem. McGraw 1938 $3.50 


‘While the present volume builds on the struc- 
tural foundation of the former “The financial 
organization of society’’ first published 1921, third 
edition 1930, and follows the same central theme, 
the earlier book has been largely rewritten and 
greatly amplified. The new title is believed to 
convey more adequately than the former one the 
scope and character of the analysis as whole 
Preface 


Police 

FETHERSTONHAUGH, ROBERT 
1892- 

Royal Canadian mounted police. 

$3.75 

A history of the famous force since its or- 

ganization in 1873 to police western Canada. 

Written in a matter-of-fact manner, but filled with 


authentic adventure and examples of personal 
bravery in dangerous work Bkl 


COLLIER, 


Carrick 1938 


SCIENCE 


ALLEE, WARDER CLYDE, 1885- 
Social life of animals. Norton 1938 $3 


This book is based on a _ series of 
at Northwestern 


lectures 





ziven University by the pro 
fessor of zoology at the University of Chicago 
The author's object is to present the proofs, ob 
tained thru many years of research, of social 
organization and the rudiments of cooperation in 
many ranks of animal life outside of such ad 
mittedly social groups as ants, bees, etc. The 
book opens with a chapter on science versus 
metaphysics, and toward the close contains one 
on the human implications of the biologist’s 
theories 


BEEBE, WILLIAM, 1877- 

Zaca venture . . . published under the auspices 
of the New York zoological society. Har- 
court 1938 $3 

An account of the adventures of a 
expedition which spent two 
Zaca in the Gulf of 
life of that region 
the precise difference 


scientitx 
months in the ship 
California studying the sea 
and seeking to distinguish 
between the fishes of the 


Atlantic ocean and those of the Pacific. 
CHAPMAN, FRANK MICHLER, 1864- 
Life in an air castle; mature studies in the 


tropics; il. with drawings by F. L. Jaques 
and from photographs by the author. 
Appleton-Century 1938 $3 

Observations of plant and animal life on Barro 


Colorado, an island in Gatun Lake A sequel 
to the author's ‘‘My tropical air castle 


FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
Birds of the world; an illustrated natural his- 
tory with art work by the WPA Fed- 
eral art project in the City of New York. . . 
Whitman, A. 1938 $1.75 


Contains informative text accompanied by photo 
graphs and drawings of more than 100 species 
of birds. Contents: Flightless land birds; Pen- 
guins; Diving birds; Albatross group; Pelican 
group; Wading birds; Ducks, geese and swans; 
Birds of prey; Game birds; Cranes and rails; 
Jacanas, plovers and gulls; Pigeons and doves; 
Cuckoos; Parrots and macaws; Owls; Oil-birds: 
frogmouths and whip-poor-wills; Swifts and hum 
mingbirds; Trogons; Kingfishers, hornbills, tou 
cans and woodpeckers; Perching birds 
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" Will to skill; Why co-operation pays; Getting 

VERRILL, ALPHEUS HYATT, 1871 - along with others; Money and environment; 

Strange fish and their stories. . . il. by the That matter of health; Your attitude in work; 
author. Page 1938 $2.50 Life program 


*‘Mysteries of the fish world. Ogres of the 
deep. Living nightmares of the deep. Visiting 


th ean butterflies. How fish sleep. The fish 
senaapele. Fish that never existed.’’ Subtitle LIFE OF JESUS 


CAINE, SIR HALL, 1853-1931 


Life of Christ. Doubleday 1938 $3.50 
HISTORY The author ‘‘endeavored to reinterpret the 


Christ story in the light of modern science and 


ce criticism. . . The first one hundred and fifty 
Great Britain pages are devoted to an account of Biblical history 
and writing before the appearance jes ae - 
N t the scene. . In the story of Jesus himse 
ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW, 1878- rae all of the many comroversial points are 
Building the British empire. . . v 1 Scribner fully discussed, but . . . this is done without 
1938 $3.50 interfering with the flow of the narrative or the 
; illuminating quality of the characterization.’ Sat. 

v 1 To the end of the first empire rev. of lit. 


“Our task . . . is not merely one of selection 
one condensation of the ‘< historical oe avail- 
able. It is rather one of interpretation. e aim 
is to discover, if we can, what the British are like, USEFUL ARTS 
what made them what they are, and how it came 
about that a nation which only three centuries ago 


numbered about only half the present popelation BURLINGAME, ROGER, 1889- 
r 


of New York or London, re out from their March of the iron men; a social history of 
ees £0 a BA fourth of all the peoples of the union through invention. Scribner 1938 
$3.75 
_ The author ‘‘traces American. social history 
MORTON, ARTHUR LESLIE, 1903- from the first settlements down to 1865 entirely 
People’s history of England. Random house in terms of its mechanical ingenuities. . . We 
1938 $3 pass from handicraft to the machine. . . Agri- 
culture, travel, Yankee manufactures, cotton, 
“This book is not so much a history of England covered waggoning, the instruments of warfare, 
as an essay in interpretation. . . ‘'t is intended for the clipper ships—through these and all other 
the general reader rather than tic specialist, and practical phases of living the story brings us 
makes no pretence of being the result of original down to the crucial struggle of the war between 
research."" (Note about books) The period covered the States.’" Book-of-the-month club news 
is from pre-Celtic times to 1938, and it is written 
ae oe GROOCH, WILLIAM STEPHEN, 1889- 


Winged highway. Longmans 1938 $2.50 
Reminiscences of an air pilot who aided in 


United States the successful establishment of commercial airlines 


to South America and the Orient 


ROBERTS, KENNETH LEWIS, 1885- REYNOLDS, HARRY ATWOOD, 1909- 
(comp.) March to Quebec; journals of the Complete book of modern crafts; drawings by 
members of Arnold's expedition, compiled D. E. Farrington. Greenberg 1938 $2.50 
and annotated by Kenneth Roberts during A comprehensive work on popular crafts for 
the writing of Arundel. Doubleday 1938 $4 adults as well as for young people. Partial con- 


tents: Marionettes; Photographic fun; Clay model- 
of pk, Ry oe mast ing; Gesso craft; Pottery-making; Celluloid crafts; 


Greeting cards; "Lamp shade construction; Spatter 

across the Height of Land to Quebec in 1775. The Pai t ‘ : oP 

only trustworthy sources on that journey are the printing; | Stenciling; Dye | —_ a 

journals of the men who participated. Kenneth Cello ee . oe ~ S ~ -_= 

Roberts has brought them all together under one SOPRORe Cras; mpoer «6(crait; oimple book 
binding; Bibliography 


cover, amplifying and clarifying them by his notes 
YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 


Making and operating model railroads. Apple- 
PHILOSOPHY ton-Century 1938 $3 


Partial contents: Gauge and scale; Layout and 


HAMBIDGE. GOVE the right-of-way; Trac gang goes to work; 
f ° ; Power units; Locomotives; Signaling; Making our 
Six rooms make a world. (Whittlesey house rolling-stock; Bridges; Operating model railroads 


publications ) McGraw 1938 $2.50 
““Homely philosophy and advice on a great 
variety of subjects—the mental, spiritual, and 
physical aspects of love, marriage, mating, chil- POTTERY 
dren, work, and play, with discussions on the ad- 


justments that have to be made in life, and the = . = 
customs and political on that are a part of STILES, HELEN E. 


the modern world.’’ Bkl Pottery of the ancients; with an introduction 

by C. M. Harder; with photographic il., 

SEABURY, DAVID, 1885- decorative end papers and line drawings by 
How to get things done, by David Seabury and Marion Downer. Dutton 1938 $2.50 

Alfred Uhler. Messner 1938 $2 A description for young people of the ceramic 

art of the Egyptians, Greeks, Chinese, Japanese, 

A series of interviews with David Seabury by Turks, Syrians, Indians, Cretans, Romans and 


Alfred Uhler. Partial contents: Use your wits; Etruscans 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ANDREWS, ROY CHAPMAN, 1884- 
Exploring with Andrews; a narrative of a life 
of exploration; selections for younger read- 
ers from the writings of R. C. Andrews. 
Putnam 1938 $2.50 


Contents: My first year in the American mu- 
seum; Whale hunting adventures; Borneo and the 
East Indies; Exploring the wilderness of Korea; 
Exploring the Tibetan frontier; Tenting in Lama 
land; In the Gobi desert; Discovery of the flaming 
cliffs; Where the dinosaur hid its eggs; Tragedy 
of the Gobi desert; Snakes and fossils; Eastward 
into a new land; Mysterious lake 


ATWATER, RICHARD TUPPER, 1892- and 
ATWATER, MRS FLORENCE 
Mr Popper's penguins; il. by Robert Lawson. 
Little 1938 $1.50 


Mr Popper, a mild little painter and decorator 
with a taste for books and movies on polar ex- 
ploration, was presented with an Antarctic penguin 
which he named Captain Cook. Mr Popper and 
his family exerted themselves to make the new pet 
happy, but the poor bird grew so lonely that they 
appealed to an aquarium and got another penguin 
named Greta. From that moment life was changed 
for the Popper family 


BEST, MRS ALLENA (CHAMPLIN) 1892- 
Honey of the Nile, by Erick Berry tpseud); 
il. by the author. Oxford 1938 $2 


A story based on the life of Ankhsenamon, who 
fled from a hostile court and escaped on a raft 
laden with bee-hives down the Nile 


BOLTON, IVY MAY, 1879- 
Rebels in bondage; il. by Amy Hogeboom. 
Longmans 1938 $2 


“Betty and Joyce, two of the ill-fated ‘Maids of 
Taunton,’ are exiled to the colonies as a result of 
the innocent part they played in the Monmouth 
rebellion. Sold as bond maidens, they are taken 
to live in a Dutch settlement near Albany. 

It is the picture of the life of the times with its 
historical background which will interest the girls 
in grades 7-8.’ Bkl. 


CRAWFORD, PHYLLIS, 1899- 
“Hello, the boat!’ pictures by Edward Laning. 
Holt 1938 $2 


The winner of the 1938 annual children’s book 
contest of the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 

The story of an everyday family who fled the 
depression of 1817 by moving westward and made 
the journey down the Ohio river from Pittsburgh 
to Cincinnati on a boat fitted out as a store. 
Responding to the call of ‘‘Hello, the boat!’’ from 
settlers along the banks, Mother, Father, the chil- 
dren, Old Pappy and his fiddle all helped to make 
the trip as profitable as it was adventurous 


DAGLISH, ERIC FITCH, 1892- 
Animals in black and white. 
$2.50 


A compilation of the stories and _ illustrations 
formerly published in six smaller volumes, 1928- 





Morrow 1938 


1929. Two animals and one reptile have been 
omitted from the reprint 
Contents: Larger beasts; Smaller beasts; Larger 


birds; Smaller birds; Reptill les; Fishes and sea 
animals 


DEUCHER, SYBIL, and WHEELER, OPAL 
Giotto tended the sheep; il. by Dorothy Bay- 
ley. Dutton 1938 $2.50 


“The simple biography opens with Cimabue's 
discovery of the boy Giotto tending his sheep and 
scratching his drawings on nearby stones, continues 
with the lad joining the famous artist's workshop 
in Florence, his years of apprenticeship and train- 
ing, until finally Giotto has his own workshop 
and wins recognition from the Pope. Designed 
to interest grades 4-5.’" Bkl. 
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EELLS, MRS ELSIE (SPICER) 1880- 
Tales from the Amazon; with il. by Florence 
Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. Dodd 1938 $2 


Twenty-six folk tales of South America originally 
published in 1927 under the title: Magic tooth 


EVANS, MRS EVA KNOX 
Araminta’s goat; il. by Erick Berry ,(pseud). 
Putnam 1938 $2 


“‘When Araminta and Jerome Anthony are to- 
gether again in Alabama, it is Goat (now old 
enough to pull the cart, but still unable to take 
care of himself!) that is the cause of many of the 
children’s amusing experiences. Written with the 
same kindly humor and understanding of the 
Negro, by the author of ‘Araminta’ (published 
1935). . . Grades 3-5.’ r 


FARJEON, ELEANOR, 1881- 

One foot in fairyland; sixteen tales; with 
decorations by Robert Lawson. Stokes 1938 
$2.50 

Contents: Little dressmaker; King’s daughter 
cries for the moon; The goldfish; Clumber pup; 
Leaving paradise ; Tell me a story; Miracle of the 
poor island; Old surly and the boy; Girl who 
kissed the peach tree; In those days; Pennyworth; 
‘‘And I dance mine own child’’; Real-leather writ- 
ing case; Glass peacock; Kind farmer; Pannychis 


GEISEL, THEODOR SEUSS, 1904- 

500 hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, by Dr 

Seuss (pseud}. Vanguard 1938 $1.50 
Bartholomew never suspected there was anythin 
strange about his hat until the day when he took 
it off respectfully as the king passed down the 
street in his grand carriage. He snatched it off 
and another appeared, and another and another. 
The Hatmaker, the Grand Duke Wilfred, the wise 
men, and the magicians (and also their cats), were 
unable to solve the mystery of Bartholomew’s hats 


GOSS, MRS MADELEINE (BINKLEY) 1892- 
Deep-flowing brook; the story of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach; il. by Elinore Blaisdell. Holt 
1938 $2.50 
“The story of Bach’s religious nature and the 
part it played in the development of his music, of 
his affection for his family, and the various royal 
patronages he enjoyed, make a colorful biography. 
Attractive in format, with suitable illustrations. 
Junior and senior high school.’’ Bkl 


GRAY, ELIZABETH JANET 
Penn; il. by G. G. Whitney. Viking 1938 
$2.50 
A biography for young people of the man who 
renounced wealth and position to become a Quaker, 
and who became governor and proprietor of the 
new colony of Pennsylvania 


HALL, MRS ESTHER GREENACRE 
Haverhill Herald; il. by J. M. de Aragon. 
Random house 1938 $2 
“When Carol O'Farrell’s father went West for 
his health she determined to keep his newspaper 
going. She was editor, type-setter, proofreader, 
advertising manager, reporter. To add to her 
troubles there was a rival which she feared was 
trying to put her out of business.’’ Huntting 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE 
Happy autocrat; a life of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; il. by W. M. Berger. Longmans 
1938 $2 
A biography of the famous physician and author 
written for young people. The names of many of 
the well-known men of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century appear in these pages 
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KING, ELEANOR, and PESSELS, WELLMER 
Insect allies. Harper 1938 $1.25 
The authors explain to young people the prob- 
lem of insect pests and what entomologists are 
doing to prevent the ruin of houses, trees, gardens 
and crops, by the termite, tent caterpillar, boll 
weevil, ~ a4 beetle, and others 


KLINEFELTER, LEE MILLER, 1892- 

Medical occupations, available to boys when 

they grow up. Dutton 1938 $2 
An average boy, Joe Wright, visits physicians, 
specialists, technicians, etc., in the field of medicine 
and, thru an informal series of questions and 
answers, learns just how each man likes his field 
of work, how much he earns from it and_ the 
qualifications necessary for each branch of medicine 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. HOME IN- 
STITUTE 
Young America’s cook book; a cook book for 


boys and girls who like good food. Scrib- 
ner 1938 $1.75 
Practical recipes explained in simple terms for 


Illustrated with many full 
large type 


young people. page 


photographs. Set in 
PRYOR, WILLIAM CLAYTON, and PRYOR, 
MRS HELEN SLOMAN 
Cowboy book; a photographic picture-book 
with a story. Harcourt 1938 $1 


In the four weeks that Bill spent on the Bar 37 
ranch, he learned all about what cowboys do and 
how they live on a busy ranch. The photographs, 
which illustrate every page of the story, were taken 
on a cattle ranch in Arizona 


SUMNER, FLORENCE GILLETTE 
(comp.) Let’s play with fingers; decorations 
and lettering by Corina Melder-Collier. Whit- 
man, A. 1938 $1.50 


A book to be used with children from two to 
six years old. The finger plays were developed 
in the Mothers’ room of the Public library, Youngs 
town, Ohio 


Also recommended 


BARTE, ELEANORE 
John Hoe; or, ‘A penny saved’; story and 
drawings by Eleanore Barte. Stokes 1938 
$1.50 


DEMUTH, AVERIL 
Trudi and Hansel; a story of the Austrian 
Tyrol; il. by Nora Lavrin. Winston 1938 
$2 


DENTLER, NAME, and FENNER, FRANK 
Time to eat; a picture book of foods. Whit- 
man, A. 1938 $1 
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HALDANE, JOHN BURDON SANDERSON, 
1892- 
My friend, Mr Leakey; il. by L. H. Rosoman. 
Harper 1938 $1.75 


PEASE, HOWARD, 1894- 


Jungle river; il. by Armstrong Sperry. Double- 
day 1938 $2 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 


Lives of American Writers 
1905- and 
bio- 


litera- 


KUNITZ, STANLEY JASSPON, 
HAYCRAFT, HOWARD, 1905- 
(eds.) American authors, 1600-1900; a 
graphical dictionary of American 
ture. . . Wilson, H.W. 1938 $5 
“Contains, in all, biographies of almost 1300 
authors, of both major and minor significance, 
who participated in the making of our literary 
history from the time of the first English settle 
ment at Jamestown in 1607 to the close of the 
19th century. No living authors are included.’ 
Preface 


Speeches and Plays 


/ BAIRD, ALBERT CRAIG, 1883- 


(comp.) Representative American speeches: 
1937-1938. (Reference shelf v 11, no. 10) 
Wilson, H.W. 1938 $1.25 


A collection of twenty speeches 
students of speech on the secondary school and 
college levels. The addresses are of four types 
Forensic, legislative or deliberative, pulpit, demon 
strative and ceremonial (including business, dinne: 
speaking, educational), and radio. Contains brief 
biographical notes 


designed for 


PHELPS, EDITH, 1881- 

(ed.) Book and library plays for elementary 

and high school use. Wilson, H.W. 1938 
$2.25 

Contents: Printer’s a devil, by E. L. Patterson; 

At the sign of the ‘Bible and Sun,"’ by E. Lee; 

The purge, by V. Fitzmaurice; Bookland home 

y J. M. De Young; Non-fiction party, 

by R. Dean; Why have a library? by J. M. 

5 pages, by G. A. Johnson 

Giere ; ‘hy are library lessons? by 

; Books to grow on, by E. Barnes; En 

chanted stowaways, by M. Block; Book-week 

play, by M. E. C. Streeter; Book shop party, 

by V. Rinard; Library arrangement, by S. Holmes; 


Bookland circus, by J. F. Hindman; Overdue 
by E. Wright; Book facts and fancies, by J 
M. De Young 








Books for Librarians 


+ 


from Overseas 


Just as books published by this company upon various phases of 
library work are used in more than 50 countries, similar books from 
abroad find wide usefulness in American libraries. 


Their acquisition by American libraries is greatly simplified be- 
cause a stock of the more important publications is carried here for 


immediate delivery. 


The following are among the 


“BIBLIO” Bulletin Bibllographique 
Mensuel des ouvrages parus en lian- 
gue francaise. 

1934 and 1935 annual volume to 
non-subscribers, paper $3.15 each; 
bound $3.65 each. 

1936 annual volume 
scribers, paper $3.30; bound $3.80 

1937 annual volume to non-sub- 
scribers, paper $3.25; bound $3.75 

Annual subscription to monthly 
issues, including annual for prs. 
cedin me 3 year. in paper, $ 
boun $6. 


The he cai Index” 
French published in all countries. 
cation October 1933. 


International Bibliography of Historical 


to non-sub- 


of books in 
Began publi 


Sciences. Edited by the Internationa! 
Committee of Historical Science. 
Vol. 
I. 1926. 366p. pa. $4.50; bd. $5.25. 
II. 1927. 628p. pa. $7.50; bd. $8.25. 
Vols. IlI-X (1928-1935) ea. pa. $9.90; 
bds. $10.65. 
Census of Medieval and Renaissance 


Manuscripts. Seymour de Ricci and 

Dr. W. J. Wilson, eds. 3 vols 

Orders taken for complete set only 

Volumes I and II now ready. 

A Hist, with description, of the medieval and 
renaissance mss. to be found in the public and 


private depositories of the United States and 
Canada. 
Price: Vol. I. N. Y¥. $6.50; Vol. Il. N. Y. $7.50 
Vol. III, Indexes: In press. Price to be quoted 
on publication. 
Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book 1938. 
Delivered from Japan, $7; from 
New York, $7.50 


more important: 


South American Handbook, 
698p. 1938. $1. 
The maximum amount of information in con- 
cise and easily available form. A limited supply 
of 1932 and 1983 editions available at 25c a copy. 


13th ed. 


Library Science and 
Bibliography 


Public Library Finance. Duncan Gray. 
Number 5 in the series < **Practical 
Library Handbooks.”’ $1.4 

A Survey of Libraries. ied of a 
committee of 31 members of the Li- 


brary Association of Great Britain. 
Covers England, America and the 
Continent. $6.25 


History of the Legal Deposit of Books 
\ i? the British Empire. k 
tie ey Partridge. $4.50 from 
pee 10 from New York. 
Clegg’s International Directory of the 
World’s Book Trade Booksellers, Pub- 
lishers, Book Collectors, etc. 1936-37. 
Vol. IL. English-speakin countries. 
n.s. no. 3. $5.50, delivered from New 
York post-free. 


Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 
Year Book. 1937 edition. $7.50 de- 
livered from New York. 


Manual of Archive Administration. 
Hilary Jenkinson. 2d ed. rev. 236p 
$3.25 duty free to libraries delivered 
— London. 

new and revised edition of the book formerly 
published by The Clarendon Press. 


Libraries and Librarianship in America. 
ee xxii,191p. London $1.85: 
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OCTOBER 


(Continued from the November Bulletin) 


October 18. Robert E. C. Long, financial 
correspondent of the New York Times, mis- 
cellaneous writer, and translator, died in Berlin 
at the age of sixty-five. He suffered from a 
complete nervous breakdown during the recent 
international crisis; the immediate cause of his 
death, however, was pneumonia. 


October 19. Dr. René Filop-Miller, Hun- 
garian author of the controversial Triumph 
Over Pain, in which he credits Dr. William 
T. G. Morton, Boston dentist, with the dis- 
covery of ether as a pain-killer, arrived in 
New York to defend his thesis against the 
followers of Dr. Crawford Long and other 
researchers in anesthesia. 


October 20. George Palmer Putnam, 
grandson of the founder of G. P. Putnam & 
Sons, announced that he is launching a book 
publishing house in Hollywood to be known as 
“George Palmer Putnam, Inc.” 


October 22. Harry S. Edwards, novelist, 
miscellaneous writer and journalist, died in 
Macon, Ga., in his eighty-fourth year. He won 
the old Chicago Record’s $10,000 story prize 
with his Sons and Fathers, afterwards pub- 
lished in book form; and his Eneas Africanus 
(1919) has sold over a million copies. 


October 25. Roger Graham, a_ popular 
lyric writer during the pre-War years, died in 
extreme poverty in Chicago, following an ill- 
ness of several months. He was fifty-three, 
and during the years 1906 to 1931 he wrote the 
words to more than a hundred songs. 


October 27. The League of American 
Writers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
is assembling material on the Russian poet 
Pushkin for exhibition in the Pushkin Museum 
in Moscow. Translations of the poet, public 
prints, books or manuscripts about him are re- 
quested for the permanent collection. 


October 27. Lascelles Abercrombie, British 
poet, critic, and scholar, died in England at the 
age of fifty-seven. At the time of the appoint- 
ment of the present Poet Laureate (John 
Mansfield) his name had been mentioned as a 
possible recipient of the honor. 


October 27. At a dinner at the St. Regis 
Hotel in New York City marking the 100th 
anniversary of the publishing firm of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Dr. Raymond Moley, professor 
of public law at Columbia, declared that Amer- 
ica needed to be awakened by “another Emer- 
son” who might offer a fit “challenge to Amer- 
ican thinking in the field of politics.” Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd, whose book Alone had 
just left the press, was among the honorary 
guests. 


The Literary Calendar 


1938 


October 31. They Gave Us a Country, the 
account that Edouard Benes, ex-President of 
Czechoslovakia, dictated to Hayter Preston 
will, according to the Knopf office, be pub- 
lished early this winter. 





NOVEMBER 


November 1. Two new periodicals made 
their first appearance: Twice a Year, a semi- 
annual, devoted to literature, the arts, and 
civil liberties, edited by Dorothy Norman with 
the assistance of Mary Lescaze, in which ap- 
pears material by André Malraux, Ignazio 
Silone, E. E. Cummings, Franz Kafka, Ran- 
dolph Bourne, and Theodore Dreiser; and 
Omnibook, presenting current publications in 
abridged form, issued by M. M. Geffen, Robert 
K. Straus, and Victor W. Knauth. 


November 3. After three days of silent 
and secret spading in the Poets’ Corner of 
Westminster Abbey, the Baconian Society came 
to the conclusion that they had dug into the 
wrong tomb: for Edmund Spenser, into whose 
grave Shakespeare is said to have dropped 
an elegy, was a small man—and the coffin 
which they unearthed measured six feet two 
inches. Their search threw precious little light 
on the 170-year-old literary controversy but 
considerable doubt as to whether Spenser was 
ever buried in the Abbey! 


November 3. J. B. Priestley, whose recent 
play, 1 Have Been Here Before, was a hit in 
London but a “turkey” in Manhattan, expressed 
a great dislike for New York (and quite 
possibly for New York dramatic critics), where 
there were “too many people” and where the 
atmosphere was “alien and hostile” to him. 


November 4. Winners of the O. Henry 
Memorial Awards for the best short stories 
published in American magazines during the 
year were: Albert Maltz, young leftwing 
writer, who took first prize for “The Happiest 
Man on Earth,” Richard Wright, young Negro 
author who took second honors with his “Fire 
and Cloud,” and John Steinbeck, whose “The 
Promise” won him third place. 


November 4. Storm Jameson, British au- 
thor, has succeeded H. W. Nevinson as presi- 
dent of the P. E. N. (Poets, Playwrights, 
Editors, Essayists, and Novelists) Club. Among 
those who have held this office are John Gals- 
worthy and H. G. Wells; Miss Jameson is the 
first woman to receive the honor. 


November 6. Robert Irving Warshow, au- 
thor, publisher, and economist, died in New 
York City at the age of forty. The Story of 


(Continued on page 232) 














“An excellent selection of 
young readers, chosen for 


stories themselves—half 


THE LONELY 


LITTLE PIG 


and Other Animal 


Tales 


Selected by 


Wilhelmina Harper 


Pictured by 


Vera Neville 


animal stories for very 
the sure touch of the 
folk-tales, half might-be- 


true, and for the vocabulary which beginning 


readers can master. The 


illustrations are enchant 


ing—and beautifully reproduced; eight or nine in 


gay colors, and a generous 


white.” Virginia Kirkus. 


number in black and 


Formerly with the New 


York Public Library, Wilhelmina Harper is at 
present director of the Redwood City Public Li 
brary, Calif. As a librarian, writer and teacher 
of the subjects of children’s reading she knows 


what will please them. 
Selection. (Age 4-8, 108 


Junior Literary Guild 


pgs. 7%” x9”) $2.00 


AMELIARANNE GIVES A CHRISTMAS 


PARTY. Told by 


Constance Heward 


Pictured by S. B. Pearse. 


Ameliaranne “does it again’ 
five little Stigginses when she 
party. Samuel Snips and 


to the delight of all 
plans a real Christmas 
Jinritsanjee “eat the 


party” as Wee William tearfully expresses it. But 
they provide an even more beautiful one in its place. 


and so there is a happy 


ending. Constance He- 


ward, the English author who originated the series, 


consented to write this new 


is as charming as the 


There are the usual, quaint 
each page of text and black 
too. (Age 4-8, 60 pgs. 6! 


story. Therefore, it 
Ameliaranne books. 
pictures in color for 
and = decorations. 


4% x 8%”) $1.00 


BILLY IN SEARCH OF A TAIL. By 


Nina Butler. 


Asseln. 
All the neighborhood cats 
he has no tail So when 


tails that grow by the pond, 
one. After many advetnures 
ville Annual Cat Show where 


and discovers that he is a 
kind that has no tail at 
amusing pictures in color 


like Mr. Heinie (Age 4-8, 


Illustrated by 


Roberta 


tease poor Billy because 


hears of the fine cat- 
tilly sets out to get 
he enters the Center- 
he wins a blue ribbon 


Manx cat, a very special 


This story with its 
ll appeal to all who 


—" 


pgs. 7” x 9”) $1.00 





BOY 


By Sylvia Starr 
Joseph B. Wertz 





MR. HEINIE. By Mary Alice and Aldarilla 
S. Beistle. 
“Bright in color, full of fun, this little book is 


likely to be uncommonly well received by children; 
its realistic oppeures will make anybody laugh who 


likes dogs. Mr. Heinie is a young and well-bred 
dachshund who has everything heart could wish; 
garden, ball, and admiring human friends. Alas, 
he is a hunting dog and in the yard there is noth- 
ing to hunt. One day he accidentaily catches a 
grasshopper. All is changed. Life has a meaning. 


Next day it is a butterfly. Next day—it is a bee!’ 
May Lamberton Becker. (Age 4-10, 32 pgs 
9” x 614”) $1.00 


KING KOJO. By 
Ruth Plumly 
Thompson. Illus- 
trated by Marge. 


A fine fat book by th« 
author who has success 
fully continued the Oz 
series. Contains a magic 
lantern, a _ ship’s figure 
head come to life, the 
comic Princess Puffinduff, 
and all the glorious ho- 
kum that children delight in. Eight pictures in 
color and scores of amusing pen and ink sketches 
by Marge, well-known as the creator of “Little 
Lulu” in the Saturday Evening Post. (Age 10-14, 


240 pgs. 63%4”x 9%”) $1.50 





THE GOLDEN 
RAM. Written and 
illustrated by Lee 
Willenborg. 


The life story of a big 
horn ram in the Rocky 
Mountains. Rusty’s lord 
ly head is prized by all 
the hunters of the region 
and secretly protected by 
the guides as their best 
“advertisement.’ The 
tale of his many escapes and the final hunt which 
took a man’s sanity and caused his death ry 
thrilling reading. (Older boys, 201 pgs. 54%” x8% 
$2.00 





PUEBLO BOY: An Indian Picture Book 
ON TOP OF THE WORLD: An Eskimo Picture Book 
NANCY GOES TO MEXICO 


Three picture books about America’s neighbors. Each 
excellent full-page i 
line drawing illustrating the definition of a native word. 
trations and information at a reasonable price.’’ Eunice G. Mullan 

HE Liprary JourNAL. (Age 6-8, 44 pgs. 7144” x 91%”) 


contains twenty 
photographs with simple explanatory text and a 
“Good illus- 
in 
Each $.50 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 


FICTION NON-FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE Points 

iy Sp a Oe Og ee ree 196 1. Margaret Halsey, With Malice Towards 
pe xd : : , De itch siada rensvomcin tab kb case 233 

4 > , - . > R4 

2. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling 1 geet Maabiek: Minsed” ead’ Wicca. 
3. Howard Spring, My Son, My Son! ..... 180 RE SSR RT be So re ae 180 
4. Daphne Du Maurier, Rebecca ...........- 118 3. Lin Yu-t’ang, The Importance of Living 141 
5. Laura Lettie Krey, And Tell of Time - 103 4. Anne Lindbergh, Listen! the Wind ..... 119 
eee ae ‘ “a 5. Louis Adamic, My America ............ 107 
6. Phyllis Bottome, The Mortal Storm ..... 81 6. Elizabeth Hawes, Fashion is Spinach .... 51 

7. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind . 75 7. Jonathan Daniels, Southerner Discovers 
r . s. N - ci.) ae Re Serre rerer mee OB 
' Kenneth Robert » Hovenaee venengs 8. Rene Belbenoit, Dry Guillotine ......... 46 
9. Louis Bromfield, The Rains Came ...... 46 9. Eve Catie, Mademe Curie .......<.:.... 4 
10. Mary Roberts Rinehart, The Wall ...... 26 10. Byers and Kamholz, Designing Women . 38 
Comment: After having been overshadowed for one brief month by the popularity of The Yearling 


The Citadel is again established in first place, with The Yearling close behind. Rebecca is the 
new fiction title. Listen, the Wind appears for the first time on the non-fiction list way up in 
fourth place. 

Curtpren’s Booxs: The children’s books in demand this month are: Sue Barton, Senior Nurse, by 
Helen D. Boylston, Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf, White Stag by Kate Seredy, Baby Island, by 
Carol Brink, and Andy and the Lion, by James Henry Daugherty 
* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines 

Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 

New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass.), and 





Toronto. 
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Wall Street, Jay Gould, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton were among the best known of his books. 


November 7. Thomas Sawyer Spivey, au- 
thor and traveler, who as a child played along 
the water fronts visiting packets piloted by 
Mark Twain, and who is said by his widow 
to have been the original Tom Sawyer, died 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, in his eighty-third year 


November 9. Mrs. Stella Higgins Prouty, 
author of the novel Stella Dallas, has brought 
suit against the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, charging that the acting of “inferior 
artists” in radio skits employing the name of 
the novel’s principal character, had noticeably 
“degraded” her book. 


Speaking at the first of the 
season’s Book and Author luncheons at the 
Astor, New York City, sponsored by the 
American Booksellers’ Association and the New 
York Herald Tribune, Thomas Mann accused 
European democratic leaders of “consciously 
and deliberately” saving Fascism from a fall 
during the recent crisis by means of “the lie.” 
Dorothy Thompson spoke of the “remarkable 
shenanigans” of the foreign statesmen and 
censors who had been so thoro in their press- 
muzzling; and Leland Stowe related some of 
his experiences as Paris correspondent for the 
Tribune. 


November 9. 


November 10. The Swedish Academy 
awarded the 1938 Nobel prize for literature to 
Pearl Buck, American author, who becomes 
the third American (Sinclair Lewis and Eugene 
O'Neill preceded her) and the third woman to 
win this honor. 


Pearl Buck, in private life Mrs. Richard J. 
Walsh, was born in Hillsboro, West Virginia, 
in 1892, the daughter of missionaries to China, 
and she spent her childhood in a town on the 
Yangtze River. Some pieces she wrote as a 
little girl were published by the Shanghai Mer- 
cury—she learned Chinese first, then English. 
Her literary identification with the Far East, 
in such books as The Good Earth, was almost 
unbroken before the publication of This Proud 
Heart, a novel with an American setting. With 
the Nobel purse—between $40,000 and $50,000 
Mrs. Buck contemplates writing the books she 
wants to write. 


November 10. The American Academy of 
Arts and Letters elected Willa Cather, novel- 
ist, to fill the vacancy left by the death of 
Dr. Henry Hadley in 1937, and Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét to occupy the seat last held by 
Robert Underwood Johnson, who died just a 
little over a year ago. 


JANUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Dual choice 


The Sword in the Stone, by T. H. Whit: 
Putnam 
Unforgotten Years, by Logan Pearsall Smith 
Little 
Literary Guild 
Doctor Norton’s Wife, by Mildred Walker 


Harcourt 


Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: Redcoats at Castine, by Arthur W 


Patterson. Stephen Daye 

Older girls: Natalie, by Enid Johnson Whit 
man 

Intermediate group: Great Horse, by Virginia 
Mary Moffitt. Winston ; 

Primary group: Copper-Toed Boots, by Maz 


guerite de Angeli. Doubleday 
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TO GERMAN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
) PUBLICATIONS 
: Jahresverzeichnis der Deutschen Hochschulschriften 


A compilation of all dissertations, theses, addresses 
and other academic publications 


Edited by the DeutscHE BUCHEKEI 
Volume 53, 1937 Price: RM. 33. 


Included in this Index are approximately 10,000 titles 
as follows: 


University publications ............ccccsscssecses O910 
Institute of Technology publications ............ 612 
Oe ere ee 
General publications and unpublished manuscripts.. 232 


Verlag des Borsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler 


zu Leipzig 
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Christina 


RANDDAUGHTER of English and Scot- 
tish emigrants to Australia who became 
goldfield workers, house-painters, storekeepers, 
and seamen; daughter of an Australian natur- 
alist, orator, whaler, and champion of state 
socialism, who earned his first pound making 
rubber stamps; close-range witness of high 
finance in the European capitals during the 
era of the “great crash”: such are a few of 
the notes of identification on Christina Stead. 
Christina Stead was born in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, in 1902, the daughter of David George 


Stead, ichthyologist, and Ellen (Butters) 
Stead, who died during the child’s early in- 
fancy. With four half-brothers and_half- 
sisters Christina was brought up by her 


father’s second wife, Ada Gibbins Stead, and 
lived on some “beautiful old, though neglected 
property” on a hilltop overlooking Botany Bay. 
Her father nourished her “on Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom, on the International Scientific Series, 
on Darwin, Huxley, and Thompson, on Satur- 
day afternoon naturalists’ expeditions,” etc. ; 
and when she was only eight years old she 
was “quite determined to be nothing but a 
writer.” But she had no ecstatic delusions 
about the career of letters and self-support ; 
and after instruction at a public school in 
Bexley and at three successive high schools, 
she earned a certificate from Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Sydney University, where she spent two 
alternate years as demonstrator in experi- 
mental psychology. She worked with Dr. 
G. E. Phillips on his standardization of some 
of the Binet-Simon mental tests; taught in 
a public school and then in a correspondence 
school for circus children and for children of 
the “outback” (the more isolated sheep- 
runs); and conducted a special class for 
abnormal youngsters. 

With three months of business-college (eve- 
ning) stenography, and some miscellaneous 
office experience in Sydney she sailed for 
England. She worked first with a grain firm 
and was shortly employed by an American 
banker who, fortunately, black-listed “Eng- 
lish starvation wages”; and in February 1929 
she went to France: 


Europe was humming in those days. . . There were 
forty or fifty Stock Exchange tipster sheets every 
day, boiling and bubbling. I was in Paris when the 
Lowenstein scandal broke, when [l’affaire Stavisky 
was used to bring on the famous sixth of February 
riots and when Kreuger shot himself - 


Since that time she has lived largely in 
France, travelling meanwhile in Spain, Italy, 
Austria, the Netherlands, and Wales. Only 
recently did she come to the United States, 
entering “thru Boston, in midsummer.” She 
is the wife of William Blech, cosmopolite, 
banker, and more recently, novelist, who over 
the pseudonym “William Blake,” has _ pub- 
lished The World is Mine, a stinging saga 
of a modern Monte Cristo. 

Christina Stead took her first manuscript, 
which was later incorporated into Seven Poor 





CHRISTINA STEAD 


Men of Sydney (1935) to Sylvia Beach (at 
the Paris house of Shakespeare & Company), 
original publisher of James Joyce, who en- 
couraged her considerably. It was eventually 
accepted in London by Peter Davies, godson 
of I M. Barrie and prototype of the legendary 
“Peter Pan.” Meanwhile her Salzburg Tales, 
a cycle of stories introduced by a variation 
of Chaucer's Canterbury vehicle and invested 
with an imaginativeness that is admittedly 
rare in contemporary literature, had appeared 
in both the United States and England. In 
1936 came Beauties and Furies, the story of 
a young Englishwoman who leaves her hus- 
band to join her lover in Paris. 

As a high-keyed witness of the European 
banking-house drama during the late ‘twenties 
and early ’thirties Christina Stead unearthed 
the material for an astonishing novel, House 
of All Nations (1938), a pitiless satire on 
“the principle of money.” Here are typical 
by-words of the “spiders” she would destroy: 


“No one ever had enough money.” 

“Woolworth’s taught the people to live on noth- 
ing and now we've got to teach them to work for 
nothing.”’ 


The manuscript on which Miss Stead is now 
at work is, tentatively, a “picaresque story 
of a woman.” For some time she was unable 
to understand American artists’ going to 
Europe for inspiration—what with “New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, the savannahs, swamps 
and rivers of the south’—but the “pressure 
of too-great cities,” she has since observed, 
“and their usury of life and talent may induce 
some to seek quieter and superficially less 
efficient societies. 
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Irwin Edman 


HE high-explosive behind college-commons 

talk, the confidant of “gobs” who seek 
the contemplative life, the disciple of John 
Dewey and interpreter of Santayana, the wor- 
shiper of Brahms, the semi-sentimental Anglo- 
phile, and the confrére of many a “philosopher 
without portfolio” could hardly be accused of 
mothy academicism: Irwin Edman, Columbia 
professor of philosophy, is one of the few 
literary gentlemen in their early forties who— 
despite the current epidemic of autobiographies 
—might actually have been forgiven had he 
written a full-length story of his life. 

Irwin Edman was born in New York City, 
November 28, 1896, the son of Solomon and 
Ricka (Sklower) Edman. His own somewhat 
bourgeois Morningside Avenue neighborhood 
was briskly offset by the nearby retreats of 
the Harlem “toughs”; he made faithful pil- 
grimages to the Penny Arcade, Coney Island, 
and the Harlem Opera House; and he sur- 
vived a long period of staggering finance in 
trolley transfers and (until the awful inflation 
which set in when it was discovered that rail- 
road offices were giving them away) time- 
tables. As a seventh-grader (P.S. No. 10, 
Manhattan) he helped to found the Benjamin 
Franklin [literary] Club, devoted largely to 
the practice of parliamentary procedure and 
militant “recitations” rivalry; and a little later, 
in the Webb Literary Society, he arrived at 
some very categorical conclusions about the 
high merits of sadism in literary criticism. 
During his membership in Boar’s Head at 
Columbia (B.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1920) he wrote, 
with John Erskine’s disciplinary sanction, quan- 
tities of light verse—and frequently swamped 
Franklin P. Adams’ “Conning Tower” in the 
Tribune. In February 1916 he was among 
those who proposed to lambaste “almost every- 
thing but particularly militarism” in the new 
Challenge, which published some good poetry 
but survived only two issues. 

In the year following his graduation he be- 
came a lecturer in philosophy at Columbia, and 
advanced from an instructorship (1920-24) to 
a full professorship (1935) which he still re- 
tains. But Dr. Edman is not only a professor 
of philosophy, who—to borrow a distinction 
made by one of his own great teachers—studies 
philosophy, but a philosopher, who studies life; 
and in addition to a clarity of psychological 
thinking he has an obvious talent in the ma- 
nipulation of words. 

A 4A teacher, one Miss Foley, was the first 
person who convinced him that he could write. 
(She based her judgment on the closing sen- 
tence of Master Irwin’s self-portrait of a 
camel: “I do not need water for days at a 
time; I have it with me.”) Five years after 
the appearance of his textbook introduction to 
contemporary civilization, Human Traits and 
Thew Significance (1920), he issued a small 
volume of Poems, containing some rather 
breezy but nonetheless pointed “Portraits.” 





IRWIN EDMAN 


Shortly afterwards came Richard Kane Looks 
at Life, a study of that “sensitive American 
youth who is trying to find for itself an order 
out of temporary chaos”; and then Adam, 
the Baby and the Man from Mars, a collec- 
tion of random essays in which he aimed at, 
but admittedly missed, the complete lack of 
bias of “those allegedly unprejudiced observers 
of the human scene” named in the title. His 
hyper-tolerance annoyed one of his critics: 
“If Mr. Edman were occasionally to lose his 
temper we should not respect his 
might find him more engagingly 


intelligence less 


and we human.” 


The Contemporary and His Soul (1931) was 
conceded to be an excellent charting of meta- 
physical destinations, but its author was some- 
what chided for being content merely to map 
out the route. 

In the spring of 1933 Dr. Edman delivered 
the Schermerhorn Lectures in Religion (at 
Columbia) which appeared in book form (The 
Mind of Paul) two years later; and his short 
lecture series given on the Henry Ward 
Beecher Foundation at Ambherst, in March 
1936, became the substance of his Four Ways 
of Philosophy. He was co-author or editor 
of several additional titles, among which was 
the scholarly Philosophy of Santayana (1936) 
like his brilliant contemporary, Dr. Edman is 
a Platonistic logician and something of a poet, 
but unlike him he does not give himself over 
entirely to “communing with the Essences.” 
He is a studied and steadied liberal; of the 
Ivory Tower he says, 

“I have lived in it for periods and by aspiration 
until I have begun to share the general 
into which the ideal has fallen.” 

B. ALSTERLUND 


suspicion 





